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Fool’s Gold? 

Lessons from the Seoul Olympics 


▲ I FOLLOWED THE RECENT OLYMPIC GAMES 
closely and found myself as excitable as any 
whenever Australian athletes were in 
contention for medals. In fact, for a time I was 
almost obsessed by the games. However, the 
importance placed on winning gold medals in 
some quarters—not only in Eastern Europe 
and the USSR but somewhat nearer home as 
well—has got to the stage where, at the least, 
it should be questioned. 

Australia’s relatively poor medal swag at the 
Los Angeles Olympics prompted a witch hunt. 
Conducted through our popular media, the 
upshot of it was the establishment of the 
Australian Institute of Sport in Canberra. The 
institute was set up by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and continues to be funded with public 
revenue. It aims to raise the standard of 
athletic achievement in Australia, particularly 
that measurable by awards and kudos from 
major international competition. 

Following the Seoul Olympics, the clamour 
for results has widened demands for sponsor¬ 
ship of amateur athletics. There have been 
increased requests for government pensions 
and other forms of financial inducement to 
Australian athletes, particularly those who 
have won Olympic medals and, more 
importantly, those who have the potential to do 
so in future. 

This may seem a fair thing for those 
involved, many of whom have made 
considerable financial and other sacrifices to 
reach their current level of athletic prowess. 
But it also raises fundamental questions about 
individual freedom, individuality and self- 
expression through athletic activity. If more 
and more public resources are to be 
channeled into those activities and into 
individuals deemed most likely to bring 
international prestige to Australia, where is it 
likely to lead? It’s one thing to apply public 
resources in this way, another to consider 
what may be the effect on those wishing to 
pursue other, equally valid, forms of physical 
recreation—bushwalking, ski touring, canoe 
touring and climbing, for example. Will these 
and other ‘non-medallic’ pursuits be encour¬ 
aged, tolerated or even permitted in future? 
Any decision to give public financial support to 
athletic activity of necessity involves value 
judgements about the activity in question and 
all other athletic pursuits. We now have a 
situation where Olympic sports such as 
horse-riding, synchronized swimming, or 
shooting may be deemed worthy of public 
sponsorship whilst full-time rockclimbers are 
singled out as ‘dole bludgers’ and pursued 
relentlessly by the Department of Social 
Security after department officers have pored 
over the pages of Rock in a bid to to identify 
them. It is worth remembering that athletic 
activity is, or should be, a recreation which is 
taken up as the free choice of the individual in 
accordance with his or her own needs, desires 
and aptitudes. 

An article in a recent issue of the New York 
Times on Soviet weightlifting authority, Yuri 


Vlasov, an Olympic gold medallist, described 
him as ‘a crusader wrestling nameless 
bureaucrats to redeem the soul of Soviet 
sport'. He is quoted as writing that the Soviet 
sports system is profoundly influenced by ‘an 
officially sanctioned principle of going after 
points, medals and victories, whatever the 
cost, by whatever means'. The article went on 
to add that 'the means, as he sees them, are 
a system that robs children of their childhoods, 
robs the unexceptional amateur of his access 
to good facilities and robs sport of its point’. 
But, of course, it can’t happen here, can it? 

Death of a Friend 

▲ THERE CAN BE FEW PEOPLE MORE 
important to magazine publishers than their 
printers. The most fastidious editorial and 
artistic preparation can be brought to nothing 
at a stroke by uncaring printing; not to mention 
the ever-present possibility of financial ruin at 
the hands of an avaricious or wasteful printer. 
At Wild, we were fortunate to be introduced to 
Melbourne printer, York Press, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a valued adviser. From the 
outset, York’s staff respected and nurtured 
what, at first, was only a wild idea. Eight years 
later, they are still printing Wild, and Rock, 
both of which continue to be widely praised for 
the quality of their production. 

Many people at York have encouraged Wild 
and given it the best they have to offer, but 
none more than Jim Keating and, particularly, 
Barry Andrews. Most nights Barry could be 
found at York, hours after he should have been 
home, solving yet another production prob¬ 
lem. Time after time he ‘went the extra mile’ 
and applied his considerable personal 
expertise to make a good job a great one. 
Utterly charitable and dedicated to the pursuit 
of perfection, he repeatedly solved problems 
that others may have been tempted to let 
pass. Often they were due to our inexper¬ 
ience, so he found it necessary to educate 
us—a long, slow process. The result was a 
substantially better magazine, and the saving 
of hundreds of hours and thousands of dollars 
that might otherwise have been wasted. When 
Barry died recently, from the sudden reap¬ 
pearance of an old illness, we lost not only a 
mentor but also a friend. We couldn’t have 
done it without you, Baz. 

Good News for Wild 
Contributors and 
Subscribers 

▲ IN ACCORD WITH OUR STATED POLICY OF 
raising payments to our contributors when¬ 
ever possible, they are to be substantially 
increased from the next issues of Wild and 
Rock. Maximum rates of payment are being 



Above, Chris on Mt Nelse North, Bogong High Plains, 
Victoria, during a ski touring trip at the end of last 
winter. (Mt Bogong is in the background.) 

increased across the board. For text, these will 
apply to articles requiring minimum editing 
and submitted both in hard-copy form and on 
an MS-DOS five and a quarter inch floppy disk 
for entry to our computer system, without the 
need for rekeying. Details are in our Guide¬ 
lines for Contributors, which can be obtained 
by sending us a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 

Subscribers will have noticed an immediate 
effect of the recent installation of our computer 
system: magazines are now mailed in plastic, 
which protects them from the occasional 
mysterious soakings they were subjected to in 
the post. The system has also resulted in a 
prompter and more efficient subscription 
mailing service—essential given the recent 
record levels of subscription and renewal 
orders. 

Rock Goes Biannual 

▲ TO MARK TEN YEARS OF PUBLICATION OF 
Rock, Australia’s climbing magazine, it will be 
published twice a year from 1989—in May and 
November. It has long been our intention to 
publish Rock more frequently, but to date we 
have lacked the time and resources. The 
installation of our desktop publishing system 
has changed that. Afull-colour publication, the 
biannual magazine will include fully made-up 
guidebooks to popular climbing areas, 
rockclimbing and mountaineering articles, 
news, equipment information, reviews and 
opinion. And, as noted above, rates of pay¬ 
ment to contributors are considerably 
increased. (Articles and other contributions for 
the next issue—deadline 15 February—are 
welcome.) The cover price for the 1989 issues 
remains unchanged. ▲ 


Chris 
Managing Editor 
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NIKWAX 


WATERPROOFING 



SLEEPING BAG: DOWN; WATER: 7FT DEEP; LOFT: NO PROBLEM. HOW IS IT DONE? 



FABRIC WATERPROOFING 


* 

TtflO 


T*10 


TXIOisanewNikwax creation. Dilute theTXIOwith water,soakyour clothing in the solution, 
then rinse out and dry. On drying, the fabric and filling, including down, wool or polyester, 
becomes highly water-repellent. 

TX.10 treated DOWN does not lose its loft in contact with water (so it floats happily on 
ponds). 

TX.10 has all the durability and effectiveness expected of Nikwax products, is very easy 
to apply and also conditions the fabric as it proofs, making it softer and more comfortable to wear. 

Use TX.10 to enhance the waterproof performance and comfort of duvet jackets, ski- 
wear, track suits, fibre pile, fleece, woollens and lined Nylon, 
cotton and Polycotton jackets. 

SEND S.A.E. For a free Nikwax Information Pack. 

Nikwax waterproofing products are proudly distributed 
by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty. Ltd., 2/6 Dunn Crescent, 

Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Telephone (03) 793 4288 FAX (03) 794 0750. 

Annapurna Down Bag. Courtesy Mountain Equipment. Photo by Ian Martin. 
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MUSCLE WITH MANNERS 



MULTIFUEL X-GK 

The MSR X-GK has been a vital part of countless 
expeditions around the world. It is the choice of 
outdoor adventurers who need a stove which is 
versatile, compact and field-maintainable, and 
will not fail under brutal conditions. The X-GK 
was originally developed for mountaineers who 
needed to melt snow into water in the shortest 
possible time. Since then it has been improved 
and refined, resulting in a stove that can generate 
tremendous heat, and simmer too. The X-GK is 
the finest stove available for backpacking and 
mountaineering. It is light, compact and stable. It 
gives you speed, efficiency and flame control. The 
X-GK is versatile! It will burn leaded or unleaded 
petrol, aviation fuel, kerosene, Shellite, diesel or 
stove oil (in a bind, almost any liquid fuel will 


MULTIFUEL 

INTERNATIONALE 



Now, after two years of design, development and 
expedition testing, MSR brings you the 
Internationale. The Internationale is easy and safe 
to operate, fuel-efficient and versatile: it can be 
run on either Shellite or kerosene, a definite 
advantage in many areas, remote or otherwise. 

The Internationale is light, compact and field- 
maintainable. Made from brass and stainless steel, 
it weighs only 340 grams and will fold to fit 
inside your cook-set. 


WHISPERLITE 



Years of expedition use have established MSR as 
•the equipment choice when performance is 
critical. Adding to this tradition of excellence, 
MSR developed the WhisperLite—reliable 
performance at an affordable price. The 
WhisperLite is hot! It can boil a litre of water in 
well under four minutes. The WhisperLite is quiet 
and efficient. The innovative, ported burner can 
unleash a 'Krakatoa blast' or be tamed to a 
simmer. With windshield (included as standard) it 
performs even in adverse conditions. The 
WhisperLite is light and compact—it will fold and 
fit inside your cook-set—and is easy and safe to 
operate. It burns Shellite (white gas) and the 
unique MSR fuel pump is stored, ready to operate, 
in the MSR fuel bottle, eliminating dangerous fuel 
handling. 



Accessories available separately include MSR fuel tank, maintenance kits, stove bag, windshield/heat reflector, cook-set and 
heat exchanger. 

WARNING: Do not use petrol in a tent: an explosive atmosphere may result. MSR recommend against cooking in a tent. If 
you have no choice, use an X-GK or Internationale and burn kerosene, which is much less volatile. 

Distributed by Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. Phone (08) 46 6061. 




Trek in the 
Kashmir 
Himalaya 

Explore the beautiful remote 
areas of Kashmir, Zanskar and 
Ladakh in the western 
Himalayas. 

We offer a variety of trekking 
itineraries from 3-21 days OR, 
form your own party ana let us 
apply our years of experience to 
assist in planning and 
organisation of your expedition. 
Our company has been 
organising trekking in the 
region for 40 years; we have 
extensive knowledge of the 
region and can advise you on all 
routes in the western Himalayas, 
including those rarely trekked 
by commercial groups. 
Contact our offices for details of 
our standard programmes or to 
discuss your group's trekking 
requirements. 

HIMALAYAN ODYSSEY 

189 Park St, South Melbourne. 

Tel (03) 690 6677. Licence no 30653. 

7th Floor, 

181 Elizabeth St, Sydney. 

Tel (02) 264 8322. 

Licence no 2TA002623. 

LevelC, 

308 Edward St, Brisbane. 

Tel (07) 221 6655. 

In cooperation with 
THE INDIA TOURIST 
OFFICE 



LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT? 


For top brands 
such as Lowe, 
Karrimor, J&H, 
Fairydown, 
Optimus, 
Trangia, Asolo, 
Zamberlan, Macpac 
ot very competitive 
prices with helpful, 
professional service. 




COME AND — 
SEE US AT: 


>4lpsport 


1045-47 VICTORIA ROAD. WEST RYDE - Ph : 858 5844 



ABSEIL lOOO FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
“ Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal dear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
The legendary BMCS lunch 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb in complete 
safety under the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• AH levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



PO Box 242, KATOOMBA 2780 
, Telephone (047)821271 
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Gear for 
places 
youtt 
rather be 


Backpacks 
Travelpacksl 
Sleeping Bags 
Clothing 
& 

Boots 
All Travel 


Outdoor 

Goods 


SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 


ADELAIDE 

185 Pulteney St 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Fax(08)2321304 


BRISBANE 


CANBERRA 


COTTESLOE 


377 Little Bourke St 862 Hay St 
Ph (03) 670 3354 Ph (09) 332 4774 
Fax (03) 670 331-0 Fax (09) 3241105 


95 Albert St 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


7 Lonsdale St 
Braddon 
Ph (062) 477153 
Fax (062) 491417 
















El FIBREPILE E« LIFASUPER 

HetyHansen Hety-Hansen 


Available from all good outdoor shops 


ROCKCLIMBING 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULARCOURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and re: 
cue at the Grampians and k 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

by arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year 12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 

rnMsniTAMT 


T| FIBREPILE 


• Ideal leisure, work 
or fashion garments. 


The Superior Fibrepile 


• Durable, comfortable 
and warm. 


WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look 
at themselves and how they handle life. 

AdventurOUS enough to tackle the 
unknown and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships and 
to work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and 
to seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, 
raft, rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushland, rivers, 
rainforests and natural places in Australia. 


and Courageous enough to decide that 

NOW is the time to find out what Outward Bound 
really is all about. 


To find out more telephone (02) 29 7784 
or send the slip below to: 


1 
I 
I 
I 

.si 

.P/CODE.PHONE.DC- 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON | B 

□ Pack & Paddle Camps □ Standard Course (aged 17-29) g | 

□ Adult Course (aged over 30) 


AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001. PH (02) 29 7784 


NAME. 

ADDRESS... 


































Get off the beaten track and 
avoid the crowds. Let Willis’s 
Walkabouts take you on an 
extended bushwalk through 
one of the last great wilderness 
areas in the world. 

It’s easier than you think. 

Leave your worries and heavy gear at home. 
You don’t need warm storm-proof clothing. You 
don’t need a stove. In the Wet, you don’t need a 
sleeping bag. In the Dry, you don’t need a tent. If 
you’re hot, you just slide into one of many pools 
and cool yourself off. What could be better? No 
matter what your age, if you are reasonably fit and 
enjoy bushwalking, Willis’s Walkabouts has 
something to offer. 

Walk in a land that time forgot. 

In the Wet, the land is lush and green, but the 
vegetation is not dense, so the walking is easy. 
Waterfalls and swimming holes are everywhere. 
If a storm comes, you can sit in a rock shelter and 
watch the rains come down, just as the original 
inhabitants have done for thousands of years. 
Aboriginal art sites are so plentiful that every trip 
finds something new. 

In the Dry, many of the waterfalls and pools dis¬ 
appear. Away from the creeks, the land turns 
brown. But it is cooler and every day brings per¬ 
fect weather. There are still plenty of swimming 
holes for those who know where to look. There is 
nowhere in the world where wilderness walking 
without trails is easier. 

Sound interesting? 

Willis’s Walkabouts offers trips from three 
days to three weeks. You may want to try a long 
walk such as the two-week Kakadu Circle or 
Kakadu Explorer. The former takes you through 
some of the most scenic and least frequented 
areas in the park. A food drop at Twin Falls means 
you need carry only half your food. The Kakadu 
Explorer trip takes you even further from the 
crowds into the remotest sections of Kakadu’s 
19,000 square kilometres. Those taking part will 
be among the first bushwalkers to explore and 
report on some of these areas. 

For those who prefer something shorter, the 
Kakadu Highlights trip offers a selection of 3- to 
5-day walks in a variety of environments. Choose 
any one, or the package of three. There are even 
trips where you can take a helicopter into base 
camp and spend a few days exploring one small 
area, carrying no more than a day pack. 




How about the Bungle Bungles? 

Ninety-nine percent of those few who reach the 
Bungles walk no more than a couple of 
kilometres into the massif. Willis’s Walkabouts 
will take you much further, showing you the 
sights that the others miss: gorges, caves, pools— 
so long and cold that none on a Walkabouts trip 
has yet made it through. Will you be the first? 

Visits to the Bungles are combined with areas 
which are even further off the beaten track. Keep 
River National Park is one of the least-known 
jewels of the Northern Territory parks system. It 
is an area of spectacularly rugged rock formations 
where palms and boabs provide a flora of par¬ 
ticular interest. The Mitchell Plateau lies 
hundreds of kilometres away from the nearest 
town in the northern Kimberley s and is full of gor¬ 
ges, waterfalls and Aboriginal art sites. Every trip 
finds something new. 

Many of the roads in this part of Australia are 
quite good, but all Walkabouts trips of necessity 
involve a fair amount of four wheel driving. 
Anyone wishing to bring their own vehicle may 
join the trips at a substantial discount. 

Alaska, the Yukon and South America. 

For those wanting something completely dif¬ 
ferent, Willis’s Walkabouts is offering two uni¬ 
que "non-tour" tours of approximately two 
months duration. There is a general itinerary but 
no fixed dates, except the beginning and end. If 
something is particularly interesting, there is no 
need to rush on. If something is not as good as ex¬ 
pected, there is no need to stay. The Alaska- 
Yukon trip (August-September) includes a long 
canoe trip down the Teslin and Yukon Rivers (an 
easy paddle with little or no white-water, just 
plenty of interesting scenery and wildlife), a ride 
up the Dempster Highway, the northernmost 
public road in the Americas, and a cruise through 
south-east Alaska. Among other things, the South 
American trip (October-December) will take you 
through the Chilean fiords, to the bottom of Tier- 
ra del Fuego and into several national parks. Both 
trips emphasize bushwalking and wilderness ex¬ 
periences. 

Prices are more than reasonable, starting at less 
than $30 per day. 

Want more information? Write to 

Willis’s Walkabouts 

12 Carrington Street, Millner, NT 0810 
or phone (089) 85-2134 










MMIMl.mi 

Berghaus Limited., 34 Dean Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 IPG. England 


For further details write to: 
Outdoor Agencies PTY Ltd., 
Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, 

NSW 2050, Australia. 


CYCLOPS n- 
strength in 
performance 

C yclops II from Berghaus is a “no¬ 
compromise” rucsac system. A 
system built for comfort, durability and 
strength. 

The secret of this strength lies in the back. 
The extra strong 25mm aluminium alloy 
frame links shoulder straps and top tension 
straps to the hip harness, thus transferring 
the load from shoulder to hips. As well as 
providing great stability, the end result is 
the virtual elimination of rucsac “roll”, the 
weakness of many rucsac systems when 
carrying large loads over rough terrain. 

The inherent durability of Cyclops is 
evident in such features as the double 
thickness material at the base, as well as 
the hip harness fabric and major side 
compression straps, both of which pass 
right through the back in one piece. 

The frame is sufficiently malleable to 
enable it to be moulded to the wearer's 
back and, together with the availability of 
different back lengths, this ensures a 
personal fit. 

Finally, for complete carrying comfort, the 
anatomically shaped foam padding is 
covered in the renowned body contact 
fabric, Advent. 

Cyclops - made to match your 
commitment. 


Karen Allchin with Cyclops Tyger. 
Photo: Glenn Tempest. 
















Sail into your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus Interactive 
clothing; Scarpa 
footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 


QUEENSLAND 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; 

Cairns 

Caloundra Camping Centre; 
Caloundra 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

VICTORIA 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 

Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

TASMANIA 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 
Davies Sports; Darwin 



OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 



Climbing School 
Ski Touring 

Guided Ascents \ 

NEW 88/89 Program \ 


ALPINE 

GUIDES 

PO BOX 20 
Mount Cook, NZ 
Phone (05621) 834 
Telex NZ 4187 
Fax (05621) 898 
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Fairydown are proud 
to have sponsored 
Brigitte Muir 
on her successful 
climb of Mt McKinley 
(Alaska) via the 
West Buttress, 1988. 


Photos Terry Tremble collection. 


Fairydown equipment used 

• Entrant wind- and down-suits 

• Entrant Everest sleeping bags 

• Entrant lightweight sleeping bags 

• Sting and Assault tents 

• High and Dry thermal underwear 

• Pile jackets and salopettes 

• Entrant mitts 

• Cordura gaiters 

• Breaking Ice canvas packs 

• Terra Nova Cordura packs 
(The packs preferred for their 
comfort, durability and load 
capacity, and for distributing weight 
evenly on to the hips.) 


















Do you know 
the best kept secret 
in fishing and camping? 

Kmart and Super Kmart 





Australian Trilogy 

Treseder runs the length of Australia in 41 days 



Forty-one days of adventure in my back 
yard.’ With these words, tiger walker, Peter 
i Treseder, summed up his extraordinary 
‘Australian Trilogy', which involved running 
from Cape York, northern Queensland, to 
Wilsons Promontory, southern Victoria, in 
three stages. The first was his 1,439 kilometre 
run from Barrington Tops, New South Wales, 
to Walhalla, Victoria, over ten days in Nov¬ 
ember 1986, which was reported in Wild no 
24. In June 1988 he ran the 3,904 kilometres 
from Cape York to Barrington Tops in 30 days. 
Two months later, he took only a day to dis¬ 
pose of the 154 kilometres between Walhalla 
and Wilsons Promontory. 

The 5,497 kilometre trilogy took a total of 41 
days—an average of 134 kilometres a day 
—and saw Treseder cross 58 National Parks. 
Treseder said that his aim was to focus public 
attention on these parks, and other wilderness 
areas of eastern Australia, and on the need to 
preserve them. The trips are among the most 
arduous endurance journeys completed in 
Australia. Treseder travelled alone, relying on 
pre-established dumps of food and maps, 
carrying minimal clothing and equipment—no 
sleeping bag or tent. 



Above, Peter Treseder surveys the sea of maps 
required for his trilogy. Above right, Treseder hoists 
the flag at the end of his odyssey, on the lighthouserat 
South-east Cape, Victoria. Right, without tent or 
sleeping bag, Treseder settles in for ‘a good night's 
sleep'in Washpool National Park, New South Wales. 
Peter Treseder collection 

Pigs Might Fly. Recent research by 
consultants to the Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service has indicated that mining 
poses a threat to the pig-nosed turtle, one of 
Australia’s most endangered reptiles, in 
Kakadu National Park, Northern Territory. The 
research shows that the upper reaches of the 
South Alligator River are an important, 
possibly crucial, breeding and recruitment 
habitat for the turtle. The consultants warn of 
threats to the turtle through spillage, erosion 
and siltation. 
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Divide walkers ‘top out’ 

Higgins and Tremont reach Cape York 



Topping Out. On 28 September 1988, Barry 
Higgins and Steve Tremont reached ‘the top 
of Cape York' to finish the first complete 
traverse of the Great Dividing Range, after 
leaving Dergholm, western Victoria, just over 
a year earlier. (See reports in Wild nos 27 and 
30.) 

Queensland Wilderness Matters. To ensure 
adequate protection for Queensland's wet 
tropical rain forests, the Wilderness Society is 
waging a campaign to convince the Federal 
Government to take appropriate steps, 
despite opposition from the Queensland Gov¬ 
ernment. The society urges readers to write to 
the Minister for Environment, Graham 
Richardson, Parliament House, Canberra, 
ACT 2600. 

Meanwhile, the Queensland Government 
has taken what it describes as ‘major steps for 
increased conservation of our extensive and 
diverse marine environment'. According to the 
government, ‘these involve the southern third 
of the great Barrier Reef region and adjacent 
waters, proposals for Queensland marine 
parks along the Woongarra and Moreton 
Island coasts, and the co-ordination of a 
strategic plan for Moreton Bay’. The 
government also announced that a year-long 




Above, bathing beauties, Barry Higgins, left, and 
Steve Tremont modelling the latest Paddy Pallin 
beach-wear at Cape York, Queensland. Above right, 
Higgins, left, and Tremont at the end of their big walk; 
York Island and Eborac in the background. Ian Gibson 

study by water quality officers of the 
Department of Environment, Conservation 
and Tourism ‘has concluded that increased 
marina development does not pose major 
concerns about water quality’, but added that 
‘this is not to say water quality within marinas 
cannot be improved’. 

A conference of Australian conservation 
ministers in Brisbane in mid-1988 concluded 
that retention of habitat is the key to 


conserving koalas. The Council of Nature 
Conservation Ministers endorsed a recom¬ 
mendation that the highest priority for 
spending on koalas was habitat protection and 
preparation of regional management plans. 
The conference was told that koalas are 
particularly vulnerable in coastal Queensland. 

Conservationists are concerned at plans to 
allow the construction of a 40-bed luxury 
tourist lodge at Lake Birrabeen in the heart of 
Fraser Island, one of Queensland's most 
beautiful, and fragile, National Parks. If the 
project goes ahead, it will be encountered by 
walkers on the Central Lakes Circuit. 
Objections should be sent to the Minister for 


Environment, Conservation and Tourism, 
Geoff Muntz, PO Box 155, North Quay, Qld 
4001. 

Provided with Toys and Scouting for Boys. 

As the press release puts it, 'a revolution is 
underway in Australia’. An Aboriginal Federal 
Government? An end to environmental prob¬ 
lems? No, it’s heralding the arrival of Survival 
(‘the new game to live with’), ‘the only (board) 
game ever endorsed by the Scout movement’ 
—which, incidentally, has ‘scooped it up for 
initial exclusion {sic) sales through Scout 
Outdoor Centres and agencies’. Sounds like 
fun. 

Change of Art. In July 1988, the NSW 
Minister for the Environment, Tim Moore, 
announced increased penalties for individuals 
and companies damaging Aboriginal art sites, 
with maximum penalties increasing up to 
five-fold, and company directors being 
personally liable for prosecution where they 
knowingly permit employees to damage sites. 

Coastal Development. Local conservation¬ 
ists have mounted a campaign to save a five 
kilometre coastal strip of virgin rain forest 
south of Coffs Harbour, NSW. They describe 
the area, Bongil Bongil, as the best-preserved 
stand of rain forest on the NSW coast. The 
issue arose when a local developer bought the 
land and announced plans to develop it as a 
tourist resort. He obtained rezoning approval 
from the Coffs Harbour City Council. 

Bongil Bongil provides food and sanctuary 
for a single pair of each of three uncommon 
birds of prey: the brahminy kite, the osprey 
and the white-breasted sea eagle. The north¬ 
ern end of the beach is one of the last 
mainland nesting sites for the little tern, an 
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Jackeroo Geodesic Dome Tent with full fly $148 Camp-gaz 190GM butane cartridge (G4202) 3.24 Jarvis Walker 61b 250m. line 2 

Jackeroo High Country sleeping bag $104 Companion camp stove with cartridge (G4206) 27.96 Jarvis Walker 91b 250m. line 2 

Silva 1STD Compass 64.96 Silstar telescopic gen. purpose rod (244cm) 32.48 Rapala MFR3 lures: gold fluorescent red; 

Silva 3NL Compass 19.98 Diawa AG2600B front drag spinning reel 

Jackeroo self-inflating single air mattress Sportfisher 182cm telescopic rod 

with pillow . 31.97 RyobiGTF45reel. 

Jackeroo Eiger Internal frame back pack.. $186 Diawa 910 fishing/fillet knife 
Lumagaz camping lamp (G9521). “ “ 


29.98 silver mackerel 


14.98 Plano 757 4 drawer 28-40 compartment 


38.96 Diawa 915 fishing/scaling knife 


super ||^(mart I 
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endangered sea bird. Most significantly, 
however, the western fringe is a refuge for one 
of the State's three remaining healthy colonies 
of koalas. 

Timber Topics. The Wilderness Society 
continues to campaign for the control of 
woodchipping in south-east NSW native 
eucalypt forests. As we go to press, the 
Federal Government is considering whether to 
renew the woodchip export licence to 
Harris-Daishowa (Australia) which has an 
annual licence limit of 850,000 tonnes. The 
company exports woodchips to Japan from 
Eden, on NSW’s south coast. 

As part of its ongoing education 
programme, the society is conducting regular 
outdoor activities, including walks in the 
forests of south-east NSW. The Sydney and 
Hobart offices of the society are particularly 
active and can be contacted on (02) 267 7929 
and (002) 34 9366 respectively. (The society’s 
Tasmanian Branch has announced that its 
major event this summer, called ‘The Great 
Tasmanian Forest Walk’, is a five-week 
expedition from Wesley Vale, near the north 
coast of Tasmania, to South Cape Bay. 
Starting on 1 January, the walk is planned to 
traverse the Lemonthyme, Douglas-Apsley 
and southern forests. The aim of the walk is to 
promote an awareness of the precarious state 
of all forests, through large numbers of the 
general public experiencing them first-hand.) 

A brochure published by the Australian 
Heritage Commission—Australia’s 
Disappearing Native Forests—gives alarming 
information: half of Australia’s native forests 
have been cleared since 1788; only 5% of our 
continent is now covered by native forest; only 
12% of our native forest is conserved in parks 
and reserves. 

Snow Woes. A report tabled in the NSW 
Parliament last August found that creeks in 
Kosciusko National Park were ‘dangerously 
polluted’ with raw and poorly treated sewage. 
The report claimed it was possible for polluted 
material from the Perisher sewerage works to 
enter drinking water supplies. 

About 60 kilometres of poled trails for cross 
country skiers have been added to the existing 
30 kilometres in Kosciusko National Park, 
giving what is claimed to be Australia’s longest 
network of cross country ski trails. In the last 
two years the project has involved the 
installation of 2,000 snow poles, four large 
bridges and 3,000 reflective markers. Future 
plans for the system include more trails and 
signposts, and the employment of winter 
rangers to patrol the trails. 

Cross country skiers have been angered in 
the past at the use of army helicopters to land 
skiers on Watsons Crags, in Kosciusko Nat¬ 
ional Park, and similar incidents this winter on 
Mt Jagungal, a declared ‘wilderness area’ in 
the north of the park, had them incensed. 

Down the Mine. A proposal to mine copper, 
zinc and possibly gold near the Tambo River, 
east of Benambra, eastern Victoria, has been 
criticized in the September 1988 issue of the 
Victorian National Parks Association’s mag¬ 
azine, Park Watch. The plan involves clearing 
130 hectares of public land close to the 
proposed Cobberas-Tingaringy National Park 


and threatens a rare swamp plant community. 
Possible pollution of the Tambo is another 
concern. 


Very Fast Drai n? A plan to provide a Very Fast 
Train service, travelling at speeds of over 350 
kilometres an hour and costing up to $12 
billion to build, linking Sydney, Canberra and 
Melbourne, is being considered. If the project 
were to proceed, it would require a wide right 
of way and special fencing because of safety 
considerations arising from the speeds. The 
proposed route involves cutting a swathe 
through East Gippsland forests between 
Cooma, NSW, and Orbost, Victoria. 



Alpine Park. In the lead-up to the Victorian 
elections last October, the old question of an 
Alpine National Park was again raised. The 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
spent tens of thousands of dollars on a single, 
full-colour, full-page newspaper advertise¬ 
ment to proclaim ‘Victoria needs an Alpine 
National Park’. It also published a lavish colour 
booklet of the same title. Readers are assured 
that The park will have: many roads suitable 
for conventional vehicles, a network of 
through-routes for four wheel drive touring, 
numerous vehicle-based camping areas 
...(and) extensive areas for horse riding and 
deer hunting...An Alpine National Park...will 
boost...tourism...’ Readers are also assured 
that the department will ‘carry out fuel red¬ 
uction burning’ and that ‘there will be more 
staff and resources...(and) cattlemen will have 
access to more than 90 per cent of the Alpine 
area suitable for grazing'. 

In anticipation of the park, the department 
has been preparing a draft plan of man¬ 
agement. Prominent bushwalking publisher, 
John Siseman, a member of the Alpine Area 
Advisory Committee, has been involved with 
planning. He wrote to Wildlhai ‘it has been my 
unfortunate experience to note the woefully 
small number of responses from bushwalkers 
that these management proposals have 
received in the past. If there is to be anything 
remotely resembling wild country for 
bushwalkers, ski tourers and climbers in the 
Alps, it is essential that they stand up and be 
counted now...the loudest noise gains most 
recognition. Put your views on paper’. 

Before the election, the Labor Government 
promised that, if re-elected, it would introduce, 


in the next session of parliament, 
amendments to the National Parks Act which 
would give stronger protection to Victoria’s 
Wilderness Parks and to areas zoned as 
wilderness in National Parks. It also undertook 
to preserve remaining unprotected areas of 
high wilderness quality, including the 
declaration of major National Parks and 
wilderness areas in the Big Desert and Sunset 
Country in the next four years. Conservation 
organizations have recorded their interest in 
seeing the results of these pledges. 

The Rite Thing? The apparently 
unauthorized construction of an 80 centimetre 
monument to a deceased colleague amongst 
110-year-old graves and headstones in the 
Grant Historic Area, Victoria, by members of a 
four-wheel-drive club, has been opposed from 
a variety of sources. Official and private 
requests to remove the erection have been 
ignored. 

Old Timer. Wallaces Hut celebrates its one 
hundredth birthday this year. Classified by the 
National Trust, it is the oldest hut on the 
Bogong High Plains, Victoria, and was built in 
1889 by the Wallace brothers—Arthur, William 
and Stewart—who grazed their cattle on the 
plains during the summer months. The hut 
was built from locally-cut snow gum slabs. The 
roof shingles were split from woolly butt. Due 
to its position, in a grove of twisted snow gums, 
it was affectionately known as the ‘Seldom 
Seen Inn' by early bushwalkers and ski 
tourers. 

The 1930s were a time of change for 
Wallaces Hut. The Wallaces’ lease expired 
and the hut was bought by the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria. The structure was 
re-roofed in iron and the chimney revamped. 
SEC employee, Joe Holston, a Norwegian, 
maintained permanent residency for a time 
whilst working for a survey team measuring 
snow depth, run-off and evaporation rates 
prior to the development of the Kiewa 
Hydro-electricity Scheme. 

Miraculously, the hut survived the 1939 
holocaust, but the end seemed near. The 
SEC, surveys completed, was to sell the hut 
and take the iron in which they had clad it, 
leaving it to the elements and a gradual death. 
A reprieve came when the Rover Club bought 
the iron from the SEC prior to its removal, so 
the hut remained intact. 

After 100 years of being battered by the 
elements, Wallaces Hut now stands as a 
monument to the primitive craftsmanship of an 
era long forgotten. Only by our care will it 
remain for future generations of bushwalkers 
and ski tourers to enjoy. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Tread Softly... This is the title of a leaflet, 
published last August by the Federation of 
Victorian Walking Clubs, which is a minimum 
impact code for bushwalkers. The federation’s 
address is GPO Box 815F, Melbourne, Vic 
3001. 


Mounting Disaster. Recent issues of The 
Wimmera Mail-Times have carried reports on 
Mt Arapiles, Victoria, Australia's most popular 
rockclimbing area, which became the major 
feature of the Mt Arapiles-Tooan State Park 
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when the park was opened in 1987. First, it 
was reported that shortly before opening, two 
mining companies had applied for exploration 
licences for mineral sands in the new park. 
Under the National Parks Act, the Minister for 
Conservation, Forests & Lands has to give 
consent before there can be any exploration 
work in a State Park. 

Local residents and climbers later 
discovered that work by the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands had appar¬ 
ently commenced on a major ‘development’ at 
Mt Arapiles. Evidence was found which sug¬ 
gested that the department was planning to 
cut kilometres of tracks through the area’s little 
remaining untouched bush—a project not 
mentioned in the department’s draft plan of 
management for the area. The newspaper 
report also noted that the department had 
earlier given assurances that no major 
developments would occur before completion 
of the final management plan, and that the 
minister had given a public assurance at the 
park’s opening that there would be 
consultation with those concerned with the 
area. Following the Press story, a local 
spokesman for the department claimed that 
the marking of the proposed track by the 
department was ‘only an assessment’ and 
gave an assurance that a local committee of 
management would be consulted before any 
further work was undertaken. 

In another development, it has come to light 
that a peregrine falcon was allegedly shot near 
Mt Arapiles by a local pigeon racer because of 
its interference with racing pigeons—a matter 
which is no doubt of interest to the department, 
which has proposed restrictions on 
rockclimbing at Mt Arapiles on account of its 
alleged impact on nesting falcons. 

Managing? A report in the Stawell Times- 
News tells of difficulties encountered by 
Stawell councillors when they tried to contact 
the Minister for Conservation, Forests & 
Lands at short notice concerning an alleged 
breach of the council’s water and sewerage 
by-laws at the department’s new Information 
Centre, in the Grampians National Park, 
Victoria. The first time they tried, during a 
council meeting, they were informed that the 
minister was in Queensland. The next day, 
staff of the department’s head office were on 
strike. 

The department has published a new 
publicity leaflet on the park. Under the heading 
'Things to see and do’, a number of activities, 
including fishing and car touring, are listed. 
The brochure contains no mention of 
rockclimbing, despite the fact that with scores 
of major cliffs , it is one of the most significant 
climbing areas in Australia and has thousands 
of recorded climbs, described in detail by 
several climbing guidebooks. 

Events. The Men’s Marathon section of the 
1988 Peregrine (formerly Wildtrek) Winter 
Classic, held near Omeo in north-east 
Victoria, was won by Olympic cross country 
skier, David Hislop, and his twin brother, Rod, 
ahead of last year’s winners, John Harris and 
Robert Russell. 

At Mt Hotham, the Victorian Telemark 
Championships attracted 48 entrants. Winner 
of the men’s event was Swede, Stefan 



Above, Stefan Nilsson streaking to victory in the 1988 
Victorian Telemark Championships at Mt Hotham, 
Victoria. Michael Hampton. Right, competitors in the 
1988 Peregrine Winter Classic, near Omeo, Victoria. 
Sandra Paintin 

Nilsson, in 35.02 seconds, ahead of his 
brother, Anders (35.07), and David Collins 
(36.64). Sarah Nicholas (45.14) won the 
women’s section; Andrea Hayes was second 
and Liz Carter third. 

The Victorian Orienteering Association is 
planning a two-day, cumulative-time 
orienteering event, High-O, to be held on 
Victoria’s Bogong High Plains on 28-9 
January. Further details: Ian Baker (03) 597 
0175 ah. 

Expansion. Last May, the Little Desert 
National Park was enlarged to 132,000 
hectares, to make it the second-largest 
National Park in Victoria (after the nearby 
Grampians). 

Longer Caves. Tasmania’s Junee-Florentine 
area has long been the site of many cave 
discoveries. Water which flows into the 
entrance of Growling Swallet appears as the 
Junee Resurgence, ten kilometres away. 
Filling in the gap between these two points on 
the map, by finding the intermediate cave 
passage, has been an inspiration to cavers for 
over 20 years. Recently, another 500 metres 
of well-decorated passage was discovered in 
Three-forty-one—now a cave in need of a real 
name. Further up the Florentine valley, near 
Welcome Stranger, a new and as yet 
unsurveyed cave, Burning Down The House, 
has also yielded about 500 metres of passage. 
The water flowing in this cave suggests that 
the Junee-Florentine system begins well 
beyond Growling Swallet, and if connected 
into the system may one day establish this as 
Australia's longest cave, as well as Australia’s 
deepest (see W/7dno 29). 

Meanwhile, mainland cavers are in the 
process of resurveying the Jenolan Caves, 
NSW, and connections to adjacent caves, in 
an attempt to establish that this system is 


Australia's longest. (Tasmania's Exit Cave, at 
17 kilometres, is currently holder of that title.) 
Recent discoveries by Sydney University 
Speleological Society have linked the 
two-and-a-half kilometre Spider Cave to the 
Imperial Tourist Cave. Mike Lake, who has 
played a leading role in the exploration of 
Spider Cave for over nine years, was the first 
person through. The through-trip from 
Imperial Cave involves cave-diving through 
several sumps, the last of which is 58 metres 
long. 

Finally, it has been suggested in some 
quarters that the only good to have come out 
of the recent Helsham Enquiry (into logging 
Tasmania's forests) has been the declaration 
of a new National Park over Exit Cave. 

Stephen Bunton 

Under the Boardwalk, Down by the Sea? 

Two boardwalks and a camouflaged bird hide 
open to the public have been built at Bool 
Lagoon Game Resen/e, a 2,700 hectare wet¬ 
land region south of Naracoorte, South 
Australia. More than 48 species of water-birds 
breed at Bool Lagoon and an additional 15 
species of migratory birds visit from as far 
afield as Siberia, northern China and Japan. 
Every year more than 40,000 birds build nests 
in the lagoon. 
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Canyon 
Wedgelite Tent 

A lightweight, compact tent made for 
the bushwalker and world traveller. 
Complete with fly-sheet, built-in floor 
and easy-to-erect pole system. 

Weight approx 2.5 kg. Dimensions 
214 x 139 x 130 cm. 


Hallmark 
Great Escape 

The Leader of the Pack, from New 
Zealand. 

The Great Escape is a generous 80 
litre rucksack/travel pack 
incorporating separate sleeping bag 
compartment, top and side carry- 


Zebra 

Stainless Steel 


It’s arrived at last! Stainless steel 
ware at its best, in a range of mugs, 
billies (with warming tray), plates 
and mess kits. All units are 100% 
stainless steel and are priced from 

<tA 



For further information contact: 
Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd, 

222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby, NSW 2077. 
The City side ot Westfield. 

Phone (02) 476 5566 (service and hire) 


Offers available while stocks last, until 31 March 1989. 


Chatswood Hornsby Parramatta SYDNEY (City) 

66 Archer Street 18 Hunter Street 28 Phillip Street 493 Kent Street 

Around corner from Victoria Ave. Corner of Florence Street Next to the Park Royal Hotel Opposite the Town Hall Arc 

Phone (02) 412 3372 Phone (02) 476 5566 Phone (02) 633 4527 Phone (02) 261 3435 

Agents for the Youth Hostels Association of New South Wales. 


























AJAYS 
EXTRA HOT 
SUMMER 
SPECIALS! 


WILD TASMANIA 


S ave time and money by 
flying directly to and from 
your wilderness destination. 

Fly direct with Airlines of 
Tasmania to Strahan 
(Tasmania) from Essendon 
(Melbourne) each Friday 
afternoon. Return flight each 
Monday morning. 

W ilderness Air operates Tasmania’s only seaplane service 
and offers transport from Strahan Jetty and Hobart 
Dock to the South-west Wilderness including: Bathurst 
Harbour (Beattie Creek, Farrell Point, Joe Page Bay, 
Melaleuca Inlet), Port Davey (Bond Bay, Bramble Cove, Davey 
River, Hannant Inlet, Horseshoe Inlet, Kelly Basin, Spain 
Bay), and Coxs Bight Lagoon. Ask about our group discounts. 
With Wilderness Air charter flights you can explore 
Tasmania’s most remote and rewarding places. While 
planning your next wilderness adventure, imagine that you 
have wings. 






















ACROSS THE 


A 1930s crossing of this well-known Victorian range was a very different propositi 



▲ OUR WAY FROM THE DIAMANTINA HUT 
lay along the Alpine Road to the Mt St 
Bernard Hospice, so the mistdid not delay 
us. It was a disappointment, however, to 
walk the six miles to Mt St Bernard in fog. 
This is the finest piece of scenic highway 
in the State and we followed it without 
being able to appreciate it fully. 

A shower of rain caught us before we 
reached the Mt St Bernard Hospice and 
we were glad to avail ourselves of the 
hospitality and shelter afforded. The 
hospice is a pleasant enough place, but 
one cannot imagine why it was named 
after the famous St Bernard Hospice. A 
roadside hotel is a poor substitute for the 
home of a Holy Order. The cat and dog 
meekly obeying their master’s ‘Outside, 
sir!’ did not impress as worthy 
substitutes for the St Bernards, while the 
genial Barney Rush cannot be pictured 
in the robes of a monk. 

An entry in the visitors’ book interested 
us. B ATrahairof the Melbourne Walking 
Club had written of an early attempt to 
cross the Barry Mountains. Com¬ 
mencing from Mt Speculation, he had 
been unable to find a way over the 
Viking. On a subsequent trip, he was 
accompanied by Bill Waters, and after 
commencing from the St Bernard end 
they reached the Viking, skirted its base 
and reached Mt Speculation. 

The way over Mt St Bernard and the 
Twins to the Murray Hut site eight miles 
along the Divide is not particularly easy 
to find, and we were loath to leave the 
hospice while the fog and mist remained. 
Shortly before lunch, however, we set off 
and followed a fair track to the summit of 
Mt St Bernard, a mile and a half distant. 
From here we dropped down on to the 


Above, delightful ridge-walking beneath snow gums 
near the Twins. Right, all that remained of the Murray 
Hut in 1981. Chris Baxter. Map reproduced from Barry 
Mountains Sketch Map, Melbourne Walking Club, 
1954 (from original compiled in 1941 by ‘KLC). 


very low saddle which leads to the 
Twins. The mist thickened considerably 
and we decided to wait in the saddle until 
it cleared. We lit a blazing fire, and 
sheltering beside it ate our lunch. We 
waited here for an hour and a half and, 
as the mist had lifted a little, we 
continued along a good track which led 
us round the northern side of the Twins 
and then on to the top of the Divide. The 
track seemed to be much used by cattle, 
but we were travelling ‘blind’ and could 
gain but little conception of the country 
on either side. 


After a while, the track was alternately 
good and bad, and led through wet snow 
grass and hop scrub. By about 4 pm, the 
track had petered out and we found 
ourselves gradually descending along a 
well-defined spur which led in a 
south-easterly direction. Obviously we 
were dropping away from the Barry 
Mountains, but in the fog we’d had no 
option but to follow the crown of the 
ridge. This had evidently led on to a spur, 
leaving the actual Divide to swing away. 
The mist, of course, prevented any views 
which might have been valuable to us, 
and as the hour was growing late, we 
decided to follow the spur down to 
water and then camp for the night. 

A couple of miles further, the 

spur dropped steeply and we crJ) 











during the day, we carried two full 
tins—about three and a half pints in 
all—which would be sufficient for a drink 
during the morning and at lunch time. For 
perhaps a mile, the track led us forward 
and was only in fair condition—it showed 
no signs of having been recently used. 
The ridge twisted in rather a confusing 
manner and dropped down to a 
bracken-covered saddle where the track 
vanished. At one or two points a little 
further along we found traces of the 
track, but finally lost it when it dropped 
down to water. We sat down to lunch on 
a grassy spot after having covered only 
about six miles. We were absolutely 
disgusted with the ridge along which 
we’d had to scrub bash throughout the 
morning. The entire way had been 
covered with bracken and there had 
been dense stands of dogwood and 
young wattle. This, then, was the famous 
Barry Mountain range. 

The afternoon brought worse scrub, a 
hotter sun and wild raspberries. We 
waxed eloquent in our descriptions of 
the surroundings. One fact is worthy of 
note: the north-eastern slopes of the 
hillsides (the slopes which we ascend¬ 
ed) were slightly freer of undergrowth 
than were the south-western sides. Our 
legs and arms became terribly scratched 
and torn. None of us had long stockings 
and there was no alternative but to push 
straight through the undergrowth. At 
4.15 pm we heard a voice and, looking 
ahead, we saw ‘Tiny’ Sansom. 
Previously, we had arranged that we 
should meet and spend the night 
together on Mt Selwyn, but both our 
party and his had been delayed by bad 
weather and by taking wrong spurs (Tiny 
had descended into the Catherine 
valley), and this afternoon meeting came 
as a pleasant surprise. Tiny had been 
without water all day and, unfortunately, 
we had none left to give him. His 
companion, Jack Farr, who had 
descended a long way into the Rileys 
Creek valley in an unsuccessful search 
for water, joined us and we gave each 
other our opinions of the Barry 


Mountains in general, and this section in 
particular. 

Unfortunately, each party had bad 
news for the other. It had taken Tiny all 
day to get to this spot from the Viking and 
we, of course, had taken all day to come 
from Mt Selwyn. Both parties had hoped 
to camp for the night at the Viking and Mt 
Selwyn respectively; otherwise, each 
had excellent prospects of camping 
without water. With three and a half 
hours of daylight, we had (as near as we 
could judge) a distance of seven miles to 
travel; seven miles that had taken our 
friends seven and a half hours to 
negotiate. We decided to give it a go and 
after bidding Tiny goodbye, we gritted 
our teeth and set off. 

No description of the next few hours 
would be adequate. Let it suffice to 
merely record that we reached a saddle 
at the foot of the Viking at 8 pm, in pitch 
darkness. Eddie and Toidy dropped their 
packs and set off with a refractory torch 
and two water bags to look for water, 
while I collected what wood I could and 
managed to light a fire. We were 
dog-tired and the question of erecting 
tents wasn’t even considered. 
Unfortunately, in the darkness we had 
halted at the wrong saddle and it was 9 
pm before my companions returned with 
the precious water. We cooked our food, 
drank several billies of tea and after 
making a damper, we crawled into our 
sleeping bags and stretched out beside 
the fire. The hardest day of our walking 
careers at a successful conclusion, our 
thoughts were with Tiny, for we believed 
it impossible that he could have reached 
Mt Selwyn. (Some weeks later we were 
to learn that he camped shortly after 
passing us and after dropping down 
some distance, was successful in ob¬ 
taining water.) 

The weather treated us kindly and 
following a fine night, we awoke to a 
cloudless sky. After a short sleep in, we 
cooked breakfast, packed up and got 
under way. Immediately ahead of us was 
a short section of the familiar scrub, but 
soon we were at the true foot of the 
Viking and had good, solid rock on which 
to walk. The Viking is, without a doubt, 
the most rugged mountain in Victoria. 
The walker who is encumbered with a 
heavy pack can sidle along the 
north-eastern face at a level where the 
scrub meets the rock walls. Oc¬ 
casionally, the rocky walls are 
sufficiently broken to allow one to 
scramble to the serrated summit ridge, 
but progression along this ridge appears 
to be well nigh impossible. We were 
satisfied to keep well below the top and 
follow the line of least resistance, 
between the scrub and rock wall. If there 
was any degree of certainty about 
finding water near the Viking or the 
Razor, it would make an ideal base camp 
for several days of interesting climbing. 
Actually, we did find water at a 
favourable spot, but it was only an 


isolated spring and might be difficult to 
find again. 

After skirting the north-eastern side of 
the Viking, our way lay over a small 
conical hill and then along the south¬ 
western edge of the Razor, over Mt 



Despair and thence to Mt Speculation. 
We dropped from the Viking into a 
shallow saddle and much to our disgust 
found that we would have to push 
through thick scrub to reach the top of 
the conical hill. Eventually, the top was 
reached and we sat down to admire the 
view and eat our lunch. Behind us the 
Viking presented a magnificent sight. 
From this angle we were able to look 
directly at the face of the Viking and 
appreciate to the full its rugged majesty. 
Ahead, the Razor thrust its jagged ridge 
into a clear blue sky and was scarcely 
less imposing than its neighbour. 

During the morning we used some of 
the water which we’d carried, and drank 
the remainder for lunch. Whether we 
were wise in so doing remained to be 
seen. We were relying on getting water 
for the night on Mt Speculation and if we 
failed, we’d be faced not only with a dry 
camp but a waterless crossing of the 
Crosscut Saw on the morrow. Of all the 
people who have been on Mt 
Speculation, only Bill Waters had found 
water, and it was in his directions that we 
implicitly placed our trust. 

Leaving the top of the conical hill we 
made our way through more scrub to the 
rocky top of the Razor. From here we 
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gained splendid views of the Buffalo 
Plateau, the Cobbler Plateau, Mt 
Cobbler, Mt Speculation and, as a 
promise of what was to come, a portion 
of the Crosscut Saw. Now, as we were 
leaving the Barry Mountains behind, we 
were entering excellent walking country. 


We scrambled along the side of the 
Razor in much the same manner as we 
had negotiated the Viking. Toidy was 
leading and as he crossed a grassy 
patch, he turned and called that he had 
found water. We joined him and found a 
small hole which was almost filled with 
cool, clean water. We refilled our tins and 
had several mugs-full each. It appeared 
to be merely a hole of rain-water, but we 
noticed the level of the water rise, and 
before we left it had regained its former 
level. It was a tiny spring; just sufficient 
to maintain the water level, but incapable 
of giving birth to a stream. We were lucky 
to have found it, for from five yards away 
it was invisible. 

We continued and climbed on to Mt 
Despair. The flat top is scrubby and 
well-timbered and this makes difficult the 
task of locating the low saddle which 
connects Mt Despair with the steep climb 
on to Mt Speculation. After dropping 
below the timbered top, we came out on 
a grassy spur which led down to the 
pleasant green saddle which marks the 
commencement of the last climb on the 
Barry Mountains. Eddie spent some time 
here in a vain search for water; it would 
have made a fine campsite. 

‘Probably one of the stiffest climbs the 
walker knows is the ascent of Mt 
Speculation on leaving the Barry 
Mountains, but the prize to be won near 
the top of "Bald-pate" Speculation is a 
beautiful pool to bathe in and a natural 
shower beneath a small waterfall 


nearby.’ So wrote B ATrahair in the 1932 
issue of The Melbourne Walker. I had 
previously been on the top of Mt 
Speculation and on that occasion had 
failed to find the small waterfall. So, this 
time, I had asked Bill Waters for written 
directions for discovering its 


whereabouts. The ascent looks, and is, 
terribly steep, but by climbing very slowly 
and steadily, we gained the top—and 
completed the crossing of the Barry 
Mountains. We were greeted by a cold 
mist which scudded across the grassy 
summit of Mt Speculation. We obeyed 
the instructions contained in Bill Waters’ 
note, but failed to find any signs of water. 
Separating, we systematically combed 
the vast summit plain and assured 
ourselves that none was to be had. I can 
only suggest that Messrs Trahair and 
Waters, who crossed the Barry 
Mountains in (I think) 1929, fortified 
themselves so well with rum before 
commencing the climb on to Spec¬ 
ulation, that the appearance of a 
‘waterfall’ on the summit plain followed 
as a natural consequence...Most 
emphatically, I assure them that their 
waterfall no longer exists. 

Faced with the prospect of a dry camp, 
we chose the north-eastern side of the 
top in order to shelter from the cold 
south-west, mist-laden wind. After 
following a shallow gully for about 350 
yards, Eddie and I dropped our packs, 
but Toidy continued for a short distance 
and disappeared amongst a clump of 
trees. Almost immediately, we heard his 
welcome cry ‘Water’. Before long, we 
had a blazing fire beneath our black and 
battered billies and as we lay at ease and 
quaffed saline drinks, we congratulated 
ourselves on a narrow escape from a 
thirsty night.. .A 

Harry Stephenson (see contributors in Wild no 16) has been 
bushwalking since 1928 and recently turned to trekking in the 
Himalayas. He is the author and publisher of a number of 
books including Cattlemen and Huts of the High Plains and 
Skiing the High Plains. 


THE BARR1 


John Siseman 


A A CROSSING OF THE BARRY MOUNTAINS TODAY IS A 
very different matter from a pre-War traverse, as these 
track notes, rewritten by John Siseman from his 
well-known book, The Alpine Track, reveal. 

Mt St Bernard to Mt Speculation 

East of Mt Speculation, beyond the uplifted, 
razor-like slabs that form the peaks of the Razor and 
the Viking, the Alpine Walking Track follows a 
relatively low, forested section of the Great Dividing 
Range. High peaks are few along this undulating 
backbone of the divide and, interspersed with long 
tracts of waterless ridge, the Barry Mountains are not 
always remembered with much affection. Source of 
many a camp fire tale of hardship, shortage of water 
and navigational problems, roads and tracks have, to 
a great extent, tamed the 'Dry Barries’. 

0 kilometres, Mt St Bernard (1,530 metres) 

The Alpine Road en route from Harrietville to 
Omeo meets the Dargo High Plains Road from 
Bairnsdale in East Gippsland at Mt St Bernard. From 
here it is 21 kilometres to Harrietville, 45 kilometres 
to Bright, 65 kilometres to Omeo, 72 kilometres to 
Dargo or 10 kilometres to Mt Hotham. The Alpine 
Walking Track follows the Twins Road south-west 
from this junction, passing a water tank before 
climbing gently towards Mt St Bernard; the scrubby 
summit is by-passed on the south-west side. Beyond, 
a saddle affords a good campsite and a signpost 
indicates water is available from a creek one 
kilometre north-west along the Twins Road. The 
Alpine Walking Track leaves the road at this saddle 
and climbs steeply for 180 metres to the south-west. 

3 kilometres, The Twins (1,703 metres) 

The Twins are situated on the eastern extremity of 
the Barry Mountains, which can be seen snaking 
westward to the Wonnangatta-Moroka National 
Park. To the south, steep forested slopes descend to 
the headwaters of the Wongungarra River, but it is 
the north-east that commands attention. Here, in 
jumbled profusion, lie the high peaks of Bogong 
National Park. The Alpine Walking Track climbs to the 
lower, east, summit; the western and higher summit 
is marked by a large trigonometrical point. Do not 
follow the old fire track north from the west summit. 
Take instead a few more moments to savour the view 
ahead before descending south-east down a steep 
foot track for 150 metres, to a saddle where the Twins 
Road can be seen slightly to the north. The Alpine 
Walking Track does not follow the road but steeply 
climbs to the south-west for 130 metres. Watch for 
track markers leading up from the saddle. The crest 
of the Barry Mountains is followed westward; the 
ridge gradually narrows and becomes more rocky as 
it climbs gently. Keep to the crest of the ridge, ignoring 
a stone arrow on top of a knoll which indicates a route 
down to the Twins Road to the north. The nature of 
the forest along the ridge gradually changes to a 
more stunted, alpine growth. Small snow plains occur 
frequently between old, gnarled snow gums that 
cannot have been disturbed for many years. A foot 
track heads west through these impressive stands of 
snow gum, following the Alpine Walking Track 
through a misleading maze of cattle pads. These 
eventually lead to an obscure fire track which in turn 
descends to rejoin the Twins Road at a signpost 
‘Walkers Only’. 

Walk west along the Twins Road to an attractive 
campsite in a grassy saddle surrounded by large 
snow gums. A signpost 'Water 0.5 km’ indicates the 
foot track to the old Murray Hut, south of the ridge. 
Water will be found beyond the hut but has been 
known to dry out in summer. Built many years ago by 
cattlemen Jack and Sid Beveridge, the hut has 
collapsed to little more than a heap of timber and iron. 
From the campsite, the road climbs 500 metres to a 
track junction. 
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FOUNTAINS TODAY 


13 kilometres, Mt Murray (1,642 metres) 

The peak lies a little to the south of the Great 
Dividing Range and Alpine Walking Track. Packs 
should be left at the track junction and the southerly 
track taken for two kilometres to reach the summit, 
one of the few good viewpoints along the Barry 
Mountains. Return to the track junction and take the 
westerly fire track. The Alpine Walking Track 
continues along the Divide, heading north round the 
headwaters of the Buckland River before swinging 
back to the west. The fire track hugs the Great 
Dividing Range, dropping gently to a long, shallow 
saddle where the Mt Murray Track from the Buckland 
River valley is met, four kilometres east of Selwyn 
Creek Road. It then sidles round the south side of a 
hill and passes through a saddle before turning back 
to the north to regain the main Divide. The Alpine 
Walking Track proceeds west along the fire track, 
descending towards Selwyn Creek Road in a saddle. 

20 kilometres, Selwyn Creek Road (1,130 
metres) 

The road descends the Buckland River valley to 
the north, to the small township of Porepunkah near 
Bright. The saddle is suitable as a campsite since 
water is to be found 500 metres south-east down a 
signposted fire track. There is also a dug-out here. 
The Alpine Walking Track continues west, uphill, 
along an indistinct fire track to pass over the top of 
the hill and down to a main fire track on the far side. 
This track proceeds along the Great Dividing Range, 
by-passing two small hills on the south side. The fire 
track gradually deteriorates to a grassy track in a 
slight saddle from where a foot track leads 
south-west, then west up a narrow, rocky ridge which 
gives delightful walking. 

23 kilometres, Mt Selwyn (1,425 metres) 

Situated roughly half-way along the Barry 
Mountains, the summit, which once hosted a fire 
watcher's look-out, provides the first good view since 
leaving the Twins. A fire track, 'Selwyn Track’, 
proceeds south from Mt Selwyn to meet an old road 
in a saddle, where signs erected by bushwalkers 
many years ago indicate 'Barry Range’ and 'Mt St 
Bernard 16 miles’. Across the road, Selwyn Track 
proceeds south to Mt Selwyn South (1,410 metres); 
the summit is thickly forested, ruling out any 
possibility of a view. The indistinct fire track descends 
past immense granite boulders set in open forest, 
then across grassy slopes before meeting with 
Canyon Road, a major fire track sidling up the north 
side of the ridge. If required, water can be found down 
this road where it crosses the head of the East Buffalo 
River. Camp should be made on the crest of the ridge 
near the track junction. This is one of the more 
reliable sources of water along the Barry Mountains. 
Asmall cairn and track markers indicate this indistinct 
fire track descending from the summit of Mt Selwyn 
South. The Alpine Walking Track stays with Selwyn 
Track, heading south-west to west along the crest of 
the Barry Mountains, finally descending to a lonely 
forestry road. 

31 kilometres, East Riley Road (1,120 metres) 

This provides summer access to the Alpine 
Walking Track from Myrtleford by the East Buffalo 
River valley. Cross straight over the road and 
continue along Selwyn Track, following the ridge to 
the next saddle, with a good road just below the east 
side. This saddle is suitable as a campsite only if 
water can be obtained from a creek 400 metres to the 
east and 100 metres down the scrubby hillside. Climb 
abruptly south-west over the top of another hill and 
into a narrow saddle. A creek choked with tree ferns 
east of the track beyond this saddle may provide 
water early in summer, but is not to be relied upon. 
Climb over a steep, conical hill, following Selwyn 
Track generally westward and passing the 


signposted junction with Harry Shepherds Track. 
Within a kilometre, Selwyn Track joins the fire track 
from Wonnangatta valley, to the south. 

40 kilometres, Barry Saddle (950 metres) 

The fire track marking the present eastern 
extremity of the Wonnangatta-Moroka National Park 
descends a further 1.5 kilometres west to Barry 
Saddle, continuing down to the West Buffalo River to 
the north. There is a small campsite in this saddle, 
next to the road, with water provided from a tank 
situated a short distance west along the foot track. 
Please do not waste this water. At Barry Saddle the 
Alpine Walking Track leaves the roads and fire tracks 
to follow an indistinct foot track. This entire section of 
track from Barry Saddle to Mt Speculation requires 
constant attention and careful navigation. Walk along 
a scrubby ridge for two kilometres to a saddle below 
the Viking. The track now ascends a steep, scrubby 
spur, crossing then re-crossing a gully to avoid a 
small bluff before following the gully up through the 
cliffs to the main ridge. This point is marked with a 
cairn. The foot track is indistinct and the markers 
intermittent as they lead up the south side of the rocky 
crest of the ridge. When the foot track leaves the 
forest, it's only a further 400 metres along an open, 
grassy ridge to the summit of the Viking. 

44.5 kilometres, The Viking (1,500 metres) 

The views from this peak are somewhat 

obstructed by snow gums. The massive, sloping rock 
slabs of the Razor dominate the view to the north, 
while the distant river flats of the mysterious 
Wonnangatta valley can be seen to the south. To the 
east lie the Barry Mountains, relatively low and 
timbered for much of the distance to Mt St Bernard. 
When descending from the Viking to Viking Saddle, 
it may be difficult to locate the foot track at the top of 
the cliffs. Walk south-west from the summit to a slight 
saddle 300 metres along the ridge and then descend 
west from here, swinging round to the north beneath 
the cliffs. The track avoids the worst of the cliffs, 
descending through a gully from the main ridge 400 
metres above the saddle. Other more direct routes 
from the Viking afford exciting and possibly 
dangerous scrambling down exposed cliffs. 

45.5 kilometres, Viking Saddle (1,130 metres) 

Immediately below the cliffs of the Viking, this 

saddle affords pleasant camping. Water is obtained 
from the head of the West Buffalo River, to the 
north-east of the saddle. It may be necessary to walk 
a kilometre or more along a faint foot track 
descending this creek to the main Buffalo River to 
find water. Water has also been found in gullies to the 
south-west of the saddle. Remember that in the 
notorious ‘Dry Barries' locating water will be difficult. 

From Viking Saddle, the foot track ascends 
north-west. Much fallen timber makes slow walking 
and the track is difficult to follow. The foot track 
crosses a knoll before continuing to climb out of the 
forest. Beyond the trees, the track leads north to an 
open conglomerate spur. This point is not difficult to 
locate in fine weather, but in bad conditions it can be 
hard to detect. In fine weather, it is worth leaving 
packs on the rocky knoll at the head of the 
conglomerate spur (a good viewpoint in itself) and 
following the main ridge through the scrubby saddle 
and up to the rocky summit of the Razor (1,460 
metres), a kilometre to the north-east. 

The Alpine Walking Track proceeds west, keeping 
close to the crest of the ridge but south of the rock 
slabs at all times. This section of the Alpine Walking 
Track is rough and not well marked. Progress is slow 
and the foot track hard to discern, especially in poor 
conditions. The ridge from the Razor consists of 
huge, sloping slabs of rock with relatively thick scrub 
at the foot. Avoid any temptation to follow easy leads 
away from the ridge and leading downhill to the south. 



The ridge is followed in this manner for 1.5 kilometres 
to a saddle where a tree blazed 'Water' reveals a faint 
track to the south that leads to a small creek, often 
dry in summer. The saddle affords a campsite for two 
or three tents only. From here, the foot track climbs 
steeply to the west before turning to the south and 
regaining the more obvious ridge above; the foot 
track is often indistinct and is poorly marked. 

49.5 kilometres, Mt Despair (1,460 metres) 

The flat summit is heavily timbered, and there are 

views of the Razor only from the northern escarp¬ 
ment. The spur down from Mt Despair is found by 
walking south-west from the summit, avoiding the 
more obvious spur running north-west. 

50.5 kilometres, Catherine Saddle (1,230 
metres) 

The Wonnangatta Road, which passes through 
the saddle, is closed to vehicles at this point. The 
saddle accommodates a dug-out and a pleasant 
sheltered campsite, water being found along the 
Wonnangatta Road about 500 metres south of the 
saddle. At Catherine Saddle, leave the Wonnangatta 
Road and walk west up a fire track to rejoin the 
Wonnangatta Road at a hairpin bend. Walk a further 
500 metres up the road. The point to leave the road, 
at a slight gully, is marked by a cairn. If it cannot be 
located, climb steeply west through open forest to the 
crest of the spur heading south towards Mt 
Speculation. (If there is any doubt about finding the 
correct route from Catherine Saddle to Mt 
Speculation, follow the longer Wonnangatta Road 
from Catherine Saddle to a point below Mt 
Speculation campsite.) The ascent is extremely 
steep. The foot track keeps close to a shallow, dry 
gully until it reaches the crest of the ridge. Remain on 
the ridge, following an almost indistinguishable foot 
track south over a slight knoll and through a shallow 
saddle. Where the ridge swings to the west, a fire 
track descends north to a broad, grassy gully and an 
excellent campsite. Water can be found about five 
minutes’ walk further north down the fire track where 
Camp Creek crosses the Wonnangatta Road. The 
foot track continues west, keeping close to the 
southern escarpment above the Terrible Hollow. 

53 kilometres, Mt Speculation (1,720 metres) 

Once known by the alternative name of Mt 
Precocious, this peak supplies a grandstand view 
across the Terrible Hollow to the Crosscut Saw, the 
Devils Staircase and Mt Howitt. Tothe east, the Razor 
and the Viking dominate the scene, while beyond, the 
dry water-starved Barry Mountains are hard to 
discern. ▲ 

John Siseman (see Contributors in Wild no 2) is well known as 
the author of a number of guidebooks on walking in Victoria. 
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Jon Muir’s personal account of the long hard climb 
to the summit of Mt Everest with the Australian 
Bicentennial Expedition 








‘Ever steepening, sometimes rock, mostly 
snow, it was much harder than anything 
...I had imagined. Anyone calling this the 
"Yak" route should come and try it for 
themselves.’ Chris Bonington 
A FROM TWO PREVIOUS VISITS TO THE 
south side of Mt Everest, I knew just how 
long and difficult is the South Col Route. 
In 1984, while on the West Ridge, our 
team witnessed 60 Dutch, Nepalese and 
American climbers fail on the route. In 
1987, a group of Austrians and Americans 
tried; again there were 60 climbers, and 
again, all were unsuccessful. The same 
season I was on the South Pillar, and our 
expedition was the seventeenth in a row 
to fail on the mountain. There is no easy 
way up. 

A 

Just a few weeks into the safety of 
everyday life after the 1987 attempt, I 
was already feeling nostalgic for the 
Himalayas, and the seemingly endless 
struggle of a long and difficult expedition. 
‘Civilization’ can sometimes seem more 
alien than that other high, wild world, 
where we fought for survival and our 
friends had died. I longed to return. 

As fate would have it, I didn’t have long 
to wait. A few phone calls one evening 
at Christmas and six weeks later I was 
back on the long trail to Everest. From 
my previous attempts I was now familiar 
with the terrain, which provided subtle 
reassurance and helped me relax. I’d 
learned a lot since climbing Changabang 
six years earlier—how best to cope with 
the debilitating effects of altitude, cold, 
storm and near-starvation, but above all, 
how to relax. 

The Bicentennial Expedition aimed to 
be the first to climb Mt Everest from 
Nepal without Sherpas, and to do this we 
formed an 18-member team, the largest 
ever assembled in the Southern 
hemisphere. We planned to begin before 
the massive Tri-nation Expedition 
(China, Nepal, Japan) and establish our 
own route. I’d witnessed the shattering 
effect Everest can have on the psyche 
and the strength of a team, and I only 
hoped that ours was big enough for the 
job. 

Weeks of toil followed our arrival at 
Base Camp in early March. Split into four 
groups, the team slaved away, taking 
turns at route finding, ferrying loads and 
resting. I remember this period, acted 
out in the most spectacularly beautiful 
arena imaginable, as a blur of sweat, 
pain, fear and, sometimes, joy. 

Ever so slowly, our line of rope snaked 
its way on up the mountain. So much 
happened along the way...Months later, 
the memories dominate my thoughts... 

I was flying through the air down a 
massive crevasse. Eight metres down, 
the fixed line stopped me with a jolt 
which almost ripped the rope from my 
hands. The collapsed snow bridge kept 
going down into bottomless blue depths. 
The facts of the situation, and the advice 
for such a predicament, raced through 



Left, view from the top. Above, Chris Curry resting 
above the South Col during his summit attempt. All 
photos Jon Muir 

my head—you’re alone, the crevasse is 
very deep, you’re tired; do something 
quick! 

Half-forgotten events drift in and out of 
my memory. 

A tea shop in Periche; I can almost 
smell it now...24 eggs for lunch...a 
wonderful, wasted day of rest... 

A 

Ice crystals rained down as we made 
ready for the climb up to the South Col. 
Tomorrow, God willing, the summit. I was 
psyched and outfitted for the boonies, 
ready for anything, or so I thought. From 
feeling great to vomiting vigorously took 
about half a minute. Litres of precious 
liquids gushed forth and amongst it all, a 
20 centimetre roundworm. And I thought 
I’d considered all possibilities. 

A few days and a dozen worms later, 


Base Camp provided an even greater 
surprise, which was immediately 
apparent on entering the mess tent. It 
took a moment to recognize some of the 
team with their haircuts, freshly shaven 
faces and clean jeans. They'd had 
enough of Everest and were ready for 
home. Despite pleas from the rest of us, 
many left the next day. Different reasons 
were given, but it didn’t add up when 
others were at 8,000 metres, poised for 
the top. After a ten-week siege, the strain 
was showing in us all, and it was 
fortunate that at least some of the team 
were prepared to continue the struggle 
and support the final attempts. 

As part of the team drifted out of Base 
Camp, things finally started to happen. 
Chris Curry had come down from a high 
camp and together we planned a final 
attempt. Instinctively, I felt that the 
monsoon was close and its approaching 
influence would give us the break we 
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Above. The windiest place on earth’—the South Col 
with Camp Four surrounded by oxygen cylinders left 
by scores of expeditions. Right, the summit pyramid 
seen from the South Col. 

needed. A dose of tablets had sorted out 
the worms and I was feeling strong and 
confident once more. 

On 24 May, after six days on the South 
Col, Paul Bayne radioed that he and Pat 
Cullinane were going for the top that 
evening after dinner. As the following 
day dragged on, a great anxiety 
overcame those of us remaining, waiting 
for the radio to crackle to life. Silence 
was greeted with silence. A discussion 
was held and it was decided to send 
Chris and me up at full speed to assist 
the summit pair. We all felt they probably 
needed help. Privately, Chris and I 
dreamed of the top. 

Having slept little, a number of people 
were up to see us off. There had still 
been no communication from high on the 
mountain and a heavy silence lay thick 
in the mess tent that morning. The 
possibility of a rescue attempt gnawed at 
what was left of our minds, and we 
cursed those who had departed. Lost in 
thought, I smoked cigarettes and drank 
hot chocolate. We couldn’t know what 
we were headed for, the only certainty 


being that whatever the outcome, the 
utmost would be demanded of us. 

To calm my nerves, I told myself it was 
my last trip up the icefall—number 57. 
Even this didn’t help. The icefall was in 
the worst state I’d seen it, the route 
having had little maintenance over the 
past ten days. The monsoon was almost 
upon us and many of the anchors had 
melted out, making the ladders more 
exciting than ever. Nothing for it but to 
move fast, throw holy rice in all directions 
and chant the odd prayer. 

Camp One was sinking into a massive 
hole, and was now seriously threatened. 
It was just as well we’d soon be gone. 
We had a brew and a chat with Base 
Camp; Norm came across loud, clear 
and very excited. ‘Great news, Jon. Pat 
and Paul reached the summit yesterday 
afternoon.’ 

Yahoo! We bounded on up the 
Western Cwm to Camp Two, only to be 
subdued once more. Paul had called in 
again from Camp Four to say Pat was 
completely exhausted and they weren’t 
coming down that day. It seemed 
doubtful whether Pat, after eight days at 
and above 8,000 metres, could get down 
under his own steam. Chris and I thought 
it wise to climb the whole of the Lhotse 


Face to Camp Four the following day, 
just in case we were needed. 

Lunch at Camp Three comprised the 
usual jelly beans and brews, this time 
without the wind and worms. Soon we 
were away again. Dreams of the summit 
were fading fast as we crossed the 
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▲ WASHPOOL NATIONAL PARK IN 
northern New South Wales is one of the 
rain-forest parks now included on the 
World Heritage List. I had visited the area 
when it was threatened by logging and 
was now returning to celebrate its 
protection... 

A car pulled up at the barrier, stereo 
blaring with the sound of a Bach 
concerto. Acko had arrived. The rest of 
us had driven from Sydney the day 
before and experienced a pleasant 
evening fighting off march flies and 
mosquitoes. 

We put another billy on the fire and 
packed up at a leisurely pace. The moist 
heat of the Washpool summer made 
speed an unnecessary evil. Eventually 
we left the cars and headed up to the 
Gibraltar Range, along the fire track. Not 
long after reaching the range we came 
to the ridge we were planning to take to 
Pi Pi Creek. The first part of the ridge 
was covered with a mass of native 
raspberry vines, prickly nightshade and 
other assorted nasties. Fortunately, this 
dense scrub, a legacy of past logging, 
didn’t last long and we soon emerged 
into tall forest with a ferny under¬ 
storey—a definite improvement, but still 
slow going. We followed the ridge 
through this forest, then plummeted 
down a steep hillside clad in rain forest, 
crashing through tree-ferns to reach the 
creek, which was still a small stream as 
it bubbled between lichen-encrusted 
granodiorite boulders. The grade was 
fairly easy all the way down to Pi Pi Flat 
on Washpool Creek, just downstream 
from the Pi Pi Creek junction. Tall 
brush-box forest covered most of the 
slopes along the creek, while the wetter 
gullies and alluvial flats next to the creek 
supported rain forest dominated by 
corkwood and coachwood. 

Pi Pi Flat is a large grassy area with 
tall Sydney blue gums. Parts of the flat 
support a thick growth of ferns 
interspersed with native raspberry vines 
and lawyer vine. Another plant to watch 
for is maclura, a thicket-forming vine with 
long, sharp spines covering its 
branches. 

Excellent campsites abound and we 
spent some time meticulously choosing 
the best. That night the area came alive 
with wildlife; sugar gliders, marsupial 
mice, ring-tail possums and owls 
combined to drown out the whining of the 
mosquitoes. At dawn, we were 
confronted with squadrons of noisy 
march flies of several shapes and sizes 
and all with a predilection for biting. It 
didn’t take long to realize that we had to 
face the flies head-on, since the summer 
heat rendered hiding in the depths of 
one’s sleeping bag an unbearable 
escape. 

After three cups of tea each, we 
headed up a ridge to the Gibraltar Range 
at the head of Oorooroo Creek, which we 
planned to descend. The ridge provided 
easy walking through eucalypts and rain 



Left, wading upper Oorooroo Creek. Above, avoiding 
this one—beside Washpool Creek. All photos Roger 
Lembit 

forest, though we had some navigational 
problems in trying to find a saddle off a 
hill. Whilst relatively clear on the crest, 
the hill has prickly regrowth scrub on its 
sides, and we seemed to find the same 
patch three times before finally dropping 
to the saddle to rejoin the fire track which 
heads along the range. 

After a short stroll along the 
raspberry-overgrown track, we 
descended through coachwood rain 
forest to the upper part of Oorooroo 
Creek. The creek descends gradually at 
first but soon becomes steep, with a 
series of cascades and deep pools. The 
going was relatively easy, with few tricky 
moves. About three kilometres down the 


creek, we found a flat campsite amongst 
grey myrtle and coachwood. The site 
was also next to a large pool. Naturally 
enough, we decided to camp here before 
tackling the steepest section of the 
creek, which drops 400 metres in less 
than three kilometres. 

Impressive dark granodiorite 
cascades and waterfalls featured next 
morning as the creek dived towards its 
junction with Washpool Creek. The deep 
black pools proved too great a 
temptation and we made slow progress. 
A long sidle round the largest of the 
drops didn’t help, as prickly lantana 
bushes covered the hillside. 

Knowing that campsites are few on the 
section of Washpool Creek upstream 
from the Oorooroo junction, we camped 
on a flat sandbank opposite the junction. 
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Our shelter consisted of a series of tent 
flies strung between poles and secured 
to the ground by tying guys round the 
largest rocks we could find. Fortunately, 
it didn’t rain. 

The following day, New Year’s Eve, we 
headed upstream along Washpool 
Creek. The festive occasion contributed 
to a high slackness coefficient as did the 
hot, sticky weather. The frequency of 
large, deep swimming pools didn’t assist 
in hastening progress; we spent more 
time swimming than walking that day. 
Our celebrations were subdued—our 
supplies having been depleted due to 
the heat of previous days—yet 
appropriate for the location. 

A similar combination of long spells of 
swimming and little upstream progress 
was our recipe for the next day. The tall 
forests lining the creek, with the dark 
green crowns of the bangalow palms 
and the pinkish branches of the brush 
box trees, added to the scenic qualities. 

Just before reaching Pi Pi Flat, we 


found that the creek drops through a 
minor gorge. A 12 metre water jump 
proved too much of a temptation for 
Brad, who quickly scaled a small bluff to 
a suitable launching pad. He leapt into 
the dark waters, and on surfacing told us 
of the icy sub-surface temperatures. 
Soon we all joined him in the pool, 
although no-one emulated his method of 
entry. 

Upstream from Pi Pi Flat, the creek 
becomes smaller and the rain-forest 
trees form a true gallery, their crowns 
overhanging. We startled a platypus 
which had been foraging for food in the 
creek. Not long after, storm clouds 
began to gather and within minutes we 
were drenched by the warm, torrential 
downpour of a summer storm. As the 
rainfall increased, the leeches marched 
towards us, intent on an evening meal. 
Being well prepared, we repelled them 
with a cascade of salt and some deftly 
manoeuvred firebrands. 

Our final day was spent proceeding 


Washpool 




Above, rain forest, including bangalow palms, on 
Washpool Creek. Right, descending Oorooroo 
Creek. 

further up the creek to a small waterfall, 
where we lunched, then up a spur to an 
old logging track. The pioneering ability 
of the native raspberries was again in 
evidence and the track has become a 
wall of thorny scrub. We trudged along 
in the relatively clear under-storey of the 
adjacent forest for some time, until we 
reached the fire track along which we 
had commenced our trip. It was only a 
short walk back to the cars where we 
de-leeched, much to the horror and 
disgust of some tourists who had 
ventured to the end of the road. 

▲ 

Access. North of the Gwydir Highway, 
the Washpool is approximately half-way 
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between Grafton and Glen Innes in 
northern New South Wales. Turn off the 
Gwydir Highway on to the signposted 
Coombadjha Road. For access to the 
Lionsville Track, Coombadjha Creek and 
the eastern side of Washpool Creek, 
follow the road to the Coombadjha Picnic 
Area. Access to the western side of 
Washpool Creek, including Pi Pi, 
Eaglehawk and Oorooroo Creeks, is by 
the Moogem Track, which leaves 
Coombadjha Road three kilometres from 
the highway. Approaches from the north 
include the Ewingar and Billilimbra 
Roads. The North Ewingar Road leaves 
Plains Station Road about 20 kilometres 
south of Tabulam. Another route is the 
Lionsville Road, which heads west from 
Baryulgil. Both these routes involve 
relatively long sections of dirt road which 


are hard on cars at the best of times and 
may be impassable in wet weather. 

Maps. Central Mapping Authority of 
NSW 1:25,000 series maps Coom¬ 
badjha, Washpool and Malara Creek 
cover the area. The Tenterfield State 
Forests map produced by the Forestry 
Commission of NSW is useful if using 
the northern approaches. 

When to go. Whilst Washpool can be 
visited at any time of the year, late winter 


lower parts of Washpool Creek. Some of 
the best rain forest occurs in the Willowy 
Scrub, at the head of Oorooroo and 
Willowy Creeks, and in the Viper Scrub 
in the Coombadjha Creek catchment. An 
interesting day trip is the Cedar Track 
which runs from the Hakea Picnic Area, 
on the Gwydir Highway, to Coombadjha 
Road. The track is excellent for studying 
rain-forest plants, and features some 
very large red cedar trees. The NSW 



and spring are preferable because of the 
milder temperatures, lower rainfall and 
smaller tick, fly and mosquito populat¬ 
ions. 

Where to go. Most of the creeks are 
worth visiting, particularly Eaglehawk, 
Washpool, Coombadjha, Willowy and 
Oorooroo. Beware of cyclone-damaged 
vine-infested scrub in the Willowy Scrub 
area and lantana infestations in the 


National Parks & Wildlife Service has 
recently opened a new ten kilometre 
track which starts from the Coombadjha 
Picnic Area. Information can be obtained 
from the service’s Glen Innes 
office—(067) 32 1177. A 
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▲ THE MITCHELL PLATEAU COULD WELL 
be Western Australia’s answerto Kakadu. 
Spectacular and varied scenery make this 
remote area unique. Until relatively recent 
incursions by prospecting mining 
companies and biological surveys by the 
Western Australian Museum and the WA 
Herbarium, the Mitchell Plateau was 
probably one of the least explored 
locations in Australia. Enticed by tales of 
the spectacular Mitchell Falls, abundant 
wildlife and unique flora, I organized a 
bushwalking trip to the plateau with some 
friends. 

The plateau lies in the far north of WA 
and is formed from a ridge of Carson 
Volcanics about 60 kilometres long, 
rising up to 350 metres and capped by a 
layer of laterite. The rich laterite deposits 
are the reason for mining interests. 
Flanking the plateau are the major river 
systems of the Mitchell and the Lawley. 
These rivers run through extensive 
areas of King Leopold sandstone and 
are fed by numerous creeks draining 
from the plateau. There are several 
swamps, the biggest being Airfield 
Swamp, about one kilometre north of the 
mining company air-strip. Along the 
coast and the tidal sections of the rivers 
are tidal mud-flats and forests of 
mangroves. 

A chartered single-engine aircraft took 
our small group from Wyndham to the 
Mitchell Plateau. Accompanying me 
were Bruce Mattinson, a partner on 
several canoeing and bushwalking trips, 
Fiona Walsh, a fellow-student from 
university and a budding ethno-botanist 
and Andy Henty, a friend from 
Kununurra. When Andy and I flew back, 
Bruce and Fiona were joined by Terry 
Stone from Kununurra for a further week. 

The pilot dropped us near the swamp 
and we piled our gear under the shade 
of some trees. Four rucksacks of camp¬ 
ing equipment, cameras, 80 kilograms of 
dried food and collecting gear comprised 
our possessions. I was interested in the 
fauna of the region and had undertaken 
to collect some specimens for the 
museum. Fiona had brought along a 
press to take botanical specimens for 
the herbarium. Our travels over the 
plateau were planned for those areas 
most likely to be interesting scenically 
and biologically. We spent a lot of time 
near creeks, simply due to the need for 
water. A stockpile of food was left 
hanging in a tree at our base camp, to 
which we returned after a trip. Each 
excursion lasted between six and twelve 
days. 

Climate was a major concern. A 
tropical savannah climate means that for 
roughly six months of the year there is 
heavy rain and for the other six months, 
near total drought. The Mitchell Plateau 
experiences a particularly high rainfall 
over an extended period, so although we 
were there in the mid-dry season, most 
of the major creeks were still flowing. 
The temperatures were warm; we 


Andrew Kirke 

guessed around 35°C, and we soon 
learnt to stop walking in the heat of the 
day. Our siestas lasted from two to five 
hours. 

The Mitchell Falls was an obvious 
place of interest and our first destination. 
We walked across the plateau, through 
stands of Livistonia palms and 
stringybarks, then followed a small creek 
down exposed basalt. The wildlife wast¬ 
ed no time in appearing. That first 
afternoon we saw brolgas dancing in the 
swamp, rainbow birds, black ducks, 
herons, tawny frogmouths, black 
cockatoos, rosellas, two kinds of snakes 


and, at dusk, several bats. Along the 
creek we heard frog calls, occasionally 
broken by frog screams as a snake 
claimed one for dinner. We walked all 
next day down Mertens Creek, through 
long grass and groves of pandanus. The 
night’s camp was made above Little 
Mertens Falls. We spent half the next 
day in this beautiful spot, swimming and 
relaxing. Mitchell Falls was very near 
and easily lived up to our expectations. 
Chunky sandstone walls form a majestic 
amphitheatre around the 60 metre drop 
of the falls...how much water must rage 
over in the wet season? 

Our stomachs were still adjusting to 
our new diet of lentils, rice, chappatis 
and muesli, but our appetites indicated 
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we were burning up everything we ate. 
Dried fruit and dehydrated vegetables 
and cheese added variety to these 
staples. Andy soon became known as 
Hunter Henty because, perhaps out of 
desperation, he frequently returned to 
camp with fists full of lily roots, small fish 
and freshwater crayfish called cherabin. 
Fiona became our plant specialist as 
she’d experimented with edible seeds, 
herbs and fish poisons. 

At our Mertens Falls camp we were 
raided by a native cat, a small 
carnivorous marsupial. Dehydrated 
cheese seemed to be the attraction and 
was liberally spread about the rocks 
while we slept. Andy tied a fish head to 
a line as a lure, so that we might 
photograph it the next night. In a brief 
half hour, while we left the camp 
unattended, the little creature took the 
fish head and dragged out all the line, 
leaving Andy to ruefully untangle it from 
a winding sequence of trees and rocks. 
Here we also spotted the shy walrabi, a 
small rock wallaby endemic to parts of 
the northern Kimberleys. 



Above, Aboriginal burial site. Right, near Airfield 
Swamp. 

Returning to base camp—the food 
tree—we stocked up for a longer 
journey, which was to take us down the 
eastern side of the plateau then to 
Surveyors Pool, Lone Dingo vine thicket, 
Crystal Creek and Walsh Point. Weighed 
down with two weeks’ food, we plodded 
off in what seemed to be daily- 
increasing temperatures. Following an 
unnamed creek, we came to a basalt 
drop which we christened Sunday Falls. 
Mosquitoes were a problem and we set 
about devising ingenious arrangements 
for our mosquito nets. My skimpy piece 
of netting was barely adequate; draped 
limply against me, mosquitoes landed 
and bit me through it. 

From here we had a long walk up over 
the plateau and down to Surveyors Pool. 
This day was memorable as a protracted 
ordeal. The top of the plateau is very dry, 
so we had to carry water as we journey¬ 
ed between creeks. Already toting a 
heavy load of food and equipment, we 
were tempted to skimp on the amount of 
water we took. A hot day and a slow haul 


up the slopes, through thick cane-grass, 
left us thirsty by lunch time and down to 
a litre of water between the four of us. 
Following the vehicle track across the 
plateau, we soon realized our map, 
drawn in 1973, was not correct, which 
added another four kilometres to our 
journey. By sunset, we still hadn’t 
reached water, and Andy, pushing on 
ahead, became separated from us in 
thick grass and growing darkness. I was 
walking on blisters which were to trouble 
me for the next two weeks and we were 
all becoming exhausted. Andy found us 
again by the flash of our torches and we 
walked for another interminable two 
kilometres. Pandanus and melaleucas 
loomed in the darkness. Andy suddenly 
fell into a dry wash-out. Picking himself 
up, he crashed on through the grass 
while we waited. Hearing his triumphant 
yell of ‘Water!’, I walked blindly forward 
and fell into the wash-out, quickly 
followed by Fiona. Bruce fell over 
laughing. 

If the trip to Surveyors was an ordeal, 
our four-day stay there was heaven. 
Camped on a gravelly beach, beside a 
clear green pool, we rested, ate, fished 
and swam. High walls of sandstone 
enclosed the pool and provided a natural 
diving platform. The rocks literally shone 
gold in the late afternoon light. Scattered 
around the area are numerous 
Aboriginal sites with bold paintings of 


spirit men and animals, and quarries 
where knives and spearheads had been 
chipped from the stone. All the decent¬ 
sized freshwater pools we had come 
across contained Johnstone River 
crocodiles, and this was no exception. 
Four pairs of red eyes shone back at our 
torches when we searched the banks at 
night. We developed a form of crocodile 
conversation. The crocodiles, appar¬ 
ently quite territorial, would grunt if the 
pool were disturbed. When one 
crocodile grunted, another responded. 
The sound, something between a sigh 
and a throat being cleared, was easy to 
imitate. By grunting at the nearest 
crocodile, we could set up a chorus 
around the pool. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Mitchell Plateau is the deciduous vine 
thickets, remnants of subtropical rain 
forest which covered the region in an 
earlier era. The vine thickets flourish on 
steep basalt breakaways, where they 
are protected from fires which regularly 
sweep the grasslands. In these thickets, 
a tangled profusion of plant-life crowds 
the limited space and thorny creepers 
make it almost impossible to walk 
through. Lone Dingo is one of the largest 
areas of vine thicket and we detoured to 
see it as we walked north. Near here we 
found an ancient boab growing from the 
middle of a sheet of basalt. Boabs are 
not considered native to this part of the 
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Kimberleys and it is likely it was planted, 
accidentally or otherwise, by Aborigines. 
A nearby stone arrangement testified to 
an Aboriginal presence in the vicinity of 
the boab. 

Walsh Point was our next major camp, 
a popular site for a few keen fisherman 
and Aborigines, over a long period. The 
track down to Walsh Point has been so 
badly washed out, it will be some time 
before anyone brings a vehicle and boat 
there again. On the mud-flats below, we 
could see the red stain from the 
sediment which has washed down. 
Aboriginal occupation is evident from 
extensive shell middens. These 
middens are rubbish dumps from 
centuries of feasts on the shellfish of the 
mud-flats; one is about 50 metres long 
and a metre high. 

I was keen to do some mist-netting for 
bats in the mangroves, so we spent 
several days here. The trials of setting a 
mist-net in mangroves have to be seen 
to be believed. The net is very fine and 
difficult to see. It has to be set in the late 
afternoon, before the bats become 
active. If you’re wearing a shirt with 
buttons, or if your boots have hooks, the 
net catches on these. Twigs and leaves 
usually end up festooning the net like 
Christmas decorations. If you're 
careless enough to leave parts of the net 
lying on the ground, little mud crabs get 
tangled and drag themselves off to their 


burrows, trailing the net down into the 
mud with them. Mosquitoes and sand 
flies are present in abundance and the 
thought of hungry saltwater crocodiles 
coming to investigate keeps you jumping 
at every noise. 

We became low on food and headed 
back to Base Camp, taking about two 
days. Once there, we spent a whole day 
resting, patching up boots and blisters 
and eating precious quantities of dried 
fruit. The final leg of our trip was along 
Camp Creek. This sandstone country 
has some of the finest rock paintings we 
saw in the region, and several caves 
contained human remains. We spent a 
few days along here exploring, photo¬ 
graphing and collecting before returning 


to the air-strip. After 24 days, my new 
boots looked very old and my shorts felt 
a bit loose. We found we’d all lost 
between five and six kilograms by the 
end of the trip. 

The areas we walked are under title to 
a mining company and the Crown. Whilst 
the threat of mining is not imminent, the 
possibility remains that one day it will go 
ahead. It would be a tragedy to lose the 
wild beauty of this unique region—it 
deserves the protection given to other 
areas of great natural value. ▲ 


Australia with honours in zoology in 1984. He pla 

Recently, he completed a 200 kilometre walk ir 
Bungles, kayaked off the south coast of WA 
weeks, rode his bicycle from Perth to Sydney. 
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exhausted to do anything else. In deep 
snow you can increase your group 
efficiency by changing leads frequently, 
in a manner similar to competitive 
cyclists. A rest at the back prepares you 
for another burst of trail-breaking. 

The diagonal stride differs from the 
plod in that you push forward on to the 



Above, skating away. 

front ski and glide. Correspondingly, 
your weight is taken off your rear ski. 
Meanwhile, your arms are giving you 
push too, with a smooth action and a 
long follow-through. The stride gets its 
name because when you push forward 
on to your glide ski, your diagonally 
opposite arm goes forward—just like 
walking. 

When day touring, it’s feasible, with 
good balance and rhythm, to maintain a 
diagonal stride with complete weight 
transfer all day. It’s not necessary to ski 
energetically. A diagonal stride which 
can be sustained requires relaxed and 
economical movements. When carrying 
a heavy pack, however, balance is much 
harder to achieve. If conditions are good 
(skiing in good tracks, or on predictable 
firm snow), complete weight transfer is 
possible, but most of the time it’s 
impractical. Therefore, for heavy-pack 
touring, a diagonal stride maintaining 
some weight on the back foot is 
appropriate. Don’t forget that the poles 
are not so much for balance as for extra 
push. 

Double-poling is good when you’re 
going too fast for diagonal stride. The 
secret to efficient and powerful double- 


poling is to use the body as well as the 
arms, and to have a long follow-through. 
Lean on your stocks and bend at the 
waist. With a light pack it’s advan¬ 
tageous to go right down as you push 
through, till you have a horizontal back. 
With a heavy pack, this puts too much 
strain on the lower back, so bending half 
that amount is ideal. 

Stride double-pole is a hybrid of 
diagonal stride and double-poling. As 
you take a stride and push forward on to 
your front ski, both arms go forward in 
preparation for a double-pole. As the 
glide finishes, you double-pole then 
repeat the sequence, either alternating 
your glide foot or using the same one. 

The dynamic technique of skating has 
inspired the skiing world. Instead of 
relying on the base of the ski for grip, as 
in diagonal stride, skating uses the edge 
of the ski to push off. Hence, to go 
forward you actually go from side to side, 
and the motion is very similar to ice 
skating. For skating to be successful, 
you must have total weight transfer. 
Because you can develop so much 
power from each push, the glide phase 
is prolonged. The skating movement of 
the legs can be tied into a number of 
different poling sequences. Most 
common is a double-pole with every 
second skate movement—a powerful 
technique. A more easily sustained tech¬ 
nique, useful for tourers, is a single 
diagonally opposite pole (similar to diag¬ 
onal stride) with each skate. 

Equipment is perhaps the biggest 
problem for tourers when learning 
skating. Slow skis, heavy boots and 
standard stocks all make it difficult. Try 
learning with fast skis, light boots and 
long stocks. Once you’ve mastered the 
technique, which almost feels like 
dancing from side to side, you can apply 
it on tours. It is especially useful on firm 
or icy snow, when it’s difficult to get grip 
for diagonal stride. Skating turns these 
frustrating conditions into a pleasure to 
ski. 

Cross country skiing became popular 
in Australia with the introduction of 
reliable, waxless (pattern-based) 
skis—the frustrations associated with 
waxing were no longer a problem. Most 
beginners purchase skis which are easy 
to turn and have plenty of grip. As a 
skier’s technique improves, this type of 
ski (which has poor glide) makes it hard 
to ski fast. With the development of 
skating, perhaps experienced skiers 
should reconsider smooth-bottomed 
(wax) skis. Waxing becomes less critical 
because you can always skate if you’re 
not getting enough grip. Take a common 
snow condition in Australia—as a cold 
front comes through, there is a fall of 
snow accompanied by a drop in 
temperature; on the ridge tops the new 
snow gets blown away leaving ice. Now 
you can wax for the fresh snow and 
skate the ice. 

On a recent tour from Mt Selwyn to 


Thredbo, I used wax skis and skated 
one-third of the distance, used the 
classic diagonal stride and double- 
poled one-third, and plodded one-third. 
Skating was particularly useful on the 
morning freeze when it was possible to 
travel very quickly without undue 
exertion. As snow softens into afternoon 
porridge, skating is a waste of effort; nor 
is it possible to sustain skating with a 
heavy pack when climbing. 

Because the body twists with each 
skate motion to face along the glide ski, 
it’s important to wear a close-fitting, 
flexible pack. H-frame packs are 
definitely out. If you want to move fast, 
it’s probably worth reconsidering what 
you put in your pack—bottles of port and 
Walkmen are fine for base camps, but on 
long tours they make for hard work. 

Adjustable stocks can add flexibility to 
your skiing. Lengthen them for skating, 
standard length for diagonal stride, 
shorten them for Telemarking. Make 
sure they are long enough for skating 
(that is, up to your chin, at least) and 
have cross-country-type grips and 
baskets. 

There is one last component to 
efficient skiing—keeping your skis in 
good condition. After all, it’s hard to ski 
like a demon if you’re stuck to the snow. 
Have a look at the base of your skis. If 
they’re hairy with patches of white 
oxidation, they need a hot wax. After 
cleaning your skis, melt hard glide wax 
(a universal one is best for tourers) into 
the glide surfaces of the base (tips and 
tails) with an iron. After it’s cooled, 
scrape back to the plastic base with a 
plastic scraper. The step section of 
wax less skis is a bit of a problem. A spray 
of silicon or a rub of soft speed wax (Toko 
TF90, for example) can unstick you 
temporarily. With simple straight step 
patterns, some people periodically hot 
wax their steps and scrape them out, but 
this is impractical for complex patterns. 
Gouges and scratches need to be filled 
with plastic candles and sanded back to 
a smooth base. 

One other thing you may like to do is 
rill your bases; a friend or your club may 
have a riller. Rilling puts lots of small 
grooves into the base of the skis. By 
breaking suction, these help the skis 
glide better in wet snow. 

Cross country skiing is the ideal way 
to get around mountains in winter. It 
makes sense to ski as efficiently as 
possible—you can travel further and 
arrive at your destination fresher. To 
achieve this, glide has to become your 
mistress. Whether you ski the classic 
diagonal stride, the nouveau skate or a 
mixture of the two, the key elements of 
balance and rhythm will help you go slip 
sliding away. ▲ 

Tom Millar (see Contributors in Wild no 4) lives an ‘outdoor’ life 
in north-east Victoria. An experienced bushwalker, cross 

New Zealand, Europe and the Himalayas. He had long 
experience working in specialist outdoor shops before joining 
Wilcfs staff, and now works as a cross country ski instructor. 
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RAPIDS AND 
RAIN FOREST 

Paddling in far north Queensland, with David Ward 



















Above, in a stopper wave on the North Johnstone. 
Right, a labyrinth of boulders above the confluence 
of the North Johnstone and Beatrice Rivers. Previous 
page, negotiating a fall. All photos David Ward 

▲ WELL-FED DAIRY CATTLE STARED AS 
we passed—a tractor towing a jolting 
trailer, with seven canoeists and kayaks 
hanging precariously. We spoke excitedly 
in the crispness of the early morning. 
Several of our party had done the trip 
before. 'Big rapids’, they promised. ‘You 
have to be fit’, they warned. I’d studied a 
topographic map of the river; what were 
those convoluted contour lines hiding— 
what scenery, what rapids, what port¬ 
ages? 

Suddenly we were carried from the 
lush tableland pastures into the gloom of 
the rain forest and we became silent, 
each nurturing individual thoughts of the 
coming two-day trip down the North 
Johnstone River... 

The river is in the wet tropics of north¬ 
east Queensland. A feature of this part 
of Australia is extreme rainfall, exceed¬ 
ing 4,000 millimetres annually in mount¬ 
ain areas. The rains during the 
generally-reliable wet season, from 
January to April, guarantee high river 
levels, often quickly rising to flood 
conditions. Warm, fast flowing rivers— 
truly a paradise for canoeists and rafters. 
(See also the ‘Track Notes’ starting on 
page 58 and describing the Tally River. 
Editor) 

As it descends from the Atherton 
Tableland, before it reaches the coastal 
sugar-cane lands near Innisfail, the 
North Johnstone River has carved a 
deep gorge amidst a wilderness of rain 
forest. The upper reaches of the North 
Johnstone within its gorge exceed a 
gradient averaging around 40 metres a 
kilometre, which makes this section of 
the river unpaddleable for all but the 
most skilled and daring. The lower 


reaches are of easier grade. Our river 
descent commenced in a remote area of 
the gorge adjacent to the tableland 
community of Millaa Millaa. The average 
gradient of our 30 kilometre descent to 
Nerada Tea Plantation Estate is seven 
metres a kilometre; however, it peaks at 
15 metres a kilometre in places. 

There were seven in the party, and 
altogether our canoeing abilities ranged 
from experienced to expert. On the 
morning of the first day, the tractor and 
trailer dropped us off at the end of an old 
logging track, and the edge of the gorge. 
The river, 300 metres in altitude below, 
was concealed by rain forest, but the 
sound of turbulent water filtered through. 
We now had to carry our kayaks and 
gear to the river. To say it was difficult 
would be an understatement. There was 
no track to follow. Dressed in my 
buoyancy vest, spray-deck and helmet, 
at first I shouldered my kayak. It wasn’t 
long before I was dragging it and 
damning the scratched fibreglass. On 
steeper sections of the descent it was 
preferable to ease our kayaks down 
before us. All the while, we dripped 
sweat in the humidity of the rain forest, 
doing our best to avoid the barbed 
embrace of the lawyer vine. Small 
stinging trees added to the hazards of 
the undergrowth; a passing touch can 
torment for days, even weeks. 

Two exhausting hours later, the rain 
forest parted to reveal the river. We took 
delight in collapsing into a flat pool to 
cool off. Rain-forest-clad slopes rose 
around us. What an idyllic spot! Directly 
above, a piece of sky seemed to dance; 
no, it was an azure Ulysses butterfly, 
attracted to the brightness of our 
helmets. Upstream, the river pounded 
over a rocky rapid. 

Having revived ourselves, it was soon 
time to set off down the river. Our 


apprehension was evident. While some 
checked neck-straps, or spray-deck 
seals, others performed Eskimo rolls to 
boost confidence. 

The pool ended abruptly with a small 
fall. Foaming cold water splashed me as 
I dropped over it. I instantly felt alive; this 
was living at its most intense. A series of 
tight drops between granite boulders 
followed. John caught his paddle on a 
rock as he descended a narrow chute; 
the sudden jolt pulled his shoulder and 
his paddling technique was restricted for 
the remainder of the trip. It was a timely 
reminder of the consequences of more 
serious accidents. Many rapids (grade 
three-four plus) followed in quick 
succession, separated by slow-moving 
pools which allowed easy access to the 
bank to inspect those rapids about which 
we were unsure. A number of rapids had 
to be portaged. 

Automatically and without direction we 
had begun to function as a team. Keith 
in his Cl did an excellent job of leading, 
darting skilfully between eddies, then 
resting to direct the party as we followed 
his line. Bodo was the next to follow, 
paddling powerfully in his plastic boat. 
Chick would remain with the rear 
paddlers, ready to assist anyone who 
had trouble safely negotiating the rapids. 

At times, the smooth water-worn 
granite boulders of the river bed were 
replaced with the more jointed structure 
of basalt, deposited when ancient lava 
flows had formed the Atherton 
Tableland. The highlight of the afternoon 
was a constricted section of the river 
where sheer vertical walls of basalt, 
perhaps 100 metres high, towered 
above us on either side. The entrance to 
the chasm was guarded by a jumble of 
rocks and cascading water which we 
portaged, but the river within its confines 
was silent and dark. Our campsite was a 
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sandy beach, one kilometre above the 
confluence of the Beatrice River. 
Waterfalls tumbled from dizzy heights on 
the other side of the river. 

The early morning’s paddle to the 
Beatrice River was the most intensive 
stretch. A labyrinth of boulders created 
chutes and sharp drops of up to two 
metres. At the Beatrice, a major rapid 
(grade four plus) thrashed and foamed 
white like the inside of a washing 
machine. We gathered on the bank for 
an inspection. We dissected the rapid; 
holes, stoppers and rocks and possible 
routes to avoid these hazards were 
discussed. To Bodo, ever confident, the 
risks of paddling this monster were 
within acceptable limits. The rest of us 
would portage. We watched with a slight 
touch of anxiety as Bodo accelerated 
into the rapid to meet the exploding 
water, then almost disappear amongst 
the waves. A few more strokes and he 
emerged, a grin from ear to ear, to our 
hoots of appraisal. 

The river was now less demanding, 
with longer stretches of flat water 
between rapids. We had more time to 
contemplate our surroundings. It was 
these rain forests which had been 
roamed by the prospector, explorer and 
sometime rogue, Christie Palmerston. 
He was the first to climb Mt Bartle Frere, 
at 1,622 metres Queensland’s highest 
mountain. But it was discovery of the 
route over the coastal ranges which was 
his most notable achievement. With a 
small party comprising two Kanakas and 
three Aborigines, Palmerston set out 
from Innisfail in 1882 to face 80 
kilometres of next-to-impenetrable 
terrain. He emerged in triumph at the 
tableland town of Herberton, 12 days 


later. He had become almost shirtless 
and bootless (Palmerston maintained 
that discarding his boots left footprints 
indistinguishable from an Aborigine’s), 
with skin bleached white from the 
darkness of the rain forest. He had been 
plagued by leeches, scrub itch, stinging 
tree, lawyer vine, incessant rain and the 
presence of hostile Aborigines known to 
be cannibals. However, such was the 
man that ten days after returning to 
civilization, he retraced his route, 
wishing to explore the country more 
thoroughly. Today, the North Johnstone 
River Gorge and its rain forest is 
preserved in a 100 square kilometre 
National Park. The area remains much 
the same as Palmerston saw it, except 
for the absence of the indigenous 
inhabitants who have been replaced by 
campers, bushwalkers, canoeists and 
rafters. Both the National Park and the 
highway which span the ranges now 
bear Palmerston’s name. 

As the second day progressed, my 
already-heavy kayak became more 
sluggish as a myriad of hair-line 
fractures in the hull leaked water. My 
poor manoeuvrability was to prove my 
undoing. We entered a relatively easy- 
looking rapid; the current caught me 
broadside and in an instant I was 
overbalanced and capsized. I made two 
attempts to roll before exiting, just as my 
kayak and I were carried over a small 
ledge into a stopper. I was held there 
momentarily, my legs seeming to be 
tugged by unseen hands; the stopper 
hadn’t finished with my kayak. I 
clambered on a rock to watch as it spun 
lengthwise in the stopper. Finally, it too 
was released and everyone gathered on 
the bank to inspect the damage. My 


hands were visibly shaking as I felt two 
long cracks running the length of the hull. 
‘Easily fixed’, declared Gary as he 
produced from his kayak the canoeist’s 
panacea—a roll of waterproof tape. 

We paused for lunch as storm clouds 
congregated. Suddenly, the heavens 



opened and we scrambled for our 
kayaks. A clap of thunder echoed down 
the gorge. ‘Swap you paddles?’ joked 
Bernie, the only one with a paddle 
incorporating aluminium, and doubling 
as a lightning rod. 

The last six kilometres of the river trip 
contained a number of rapids with good 
standing waves. A canoeist’s delight is to 
play in such stationary waves—he 
paddles upstream into the trough and, by 
positioning correctly, can sit on the wave 
or ‘surf’ it. The kayak’s forward 
momentum contributed by the slope of 
the wave is balanced by the force of 
current racing past in the opposite 
direction. A lean forward, however, will 
drive the nose of the kayak into the 
bottom of the wave and the kayak may 
stand on its bow, creating a ‘nose stand’. 

The pace of the river slackened with 
our reserves of strength as the last 
gravel races were paddled to the waiting 
cars at Nerada. 

A 

The North Johnstone River Gorge is a 
remote wilderness offering the 
white-water adventurer challenging 
rapids in a landscape of spectacular rain 
forest. It is a river trip which the 
experienced and fit canoeist will relish. 
Normally, good water levels allow the 
river to be paddled year round, though 
levels may be low during the September 
to December dry season and danger¬ 
ously high during and immediately fol¬ 
lowing the January to April wet season. 
The upper sections of the river, in 
particular, can rise to dangerous levels 
within several hours at any time of the 
year. The two Cairns-based rafting 
companies, Raft ’n’ Rainforest and 
Raging Thunder, can be approached 
regarding water levels and helicopter 
access. A 

Department of Forestry, and based at Ingham, north 
Queensland. He was introduced to white-water paddling ten 
years ago when studying at the Australian National University, 
Canberra. Since then, he has canoed many rivers in New South 
Wales and Queensland and rafted in New Zealand and Nepal. 


North Johnstone River 
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The Tully River 

White-water excitement in a tropical setting, by Yvonne McLaughlin 



Left, a rude awakening in Alarm Clock rapid. Above , 
riding the waves. Chris McLaughlin 

A THE TULLY RIVER IS ONE OF THE MAJOR 
rivers in north Queensland. It is an excellent 
canoeing and rafting venue, offering 
exhilarating white water in its upper section 
and peaceful flat water further downstream. 

The water is always warm and the river can 
be paddled just about all year. Lush tropical 
rain forest reaches down to the water’s edge 
and provides an attractive background to 
views of the river. Although exciting white 
water is the major attraction of the Tully, it’s a 
beautiful river and provides great op¬ 
portunities for photography. Birds which are 
commonly seen include kingfishers, red¬ 
winged parrots and brolgas. White-breasted 
sea eagles are occasionally sighted. Paddlers 
should take great care to avoid becoming 
sunburnt; dress appropriately and apply 
protection cream regularly. 

The Tully has a very productive catchment 
area with much of it receiving more than four 
metres of rain annually. The river has been 
dammed on the Atherton Tablelands, west of 
Tully township, to form Koombooloomba Dam. 
Water from the dam is used for electricity 
generation and for irrigation. The hydro¬ 
electric station (Kareeya) has a capacity of 72 
megawatts and the amount of electricity 
generated is the key to the amount of water 
discharged downstream. 


An average discharge is about 1,500 
megalitres a day (ml/d), but the flow usually 
varies between 850 and 1,800 ml/d. At a flow 
rate of 850 ml/d, the river is of grade-three 
standard with much tight manoeuvring. At 
1,800 ml/d, it is of good grade-four standard. 
Intermediate levels offer high grade-three 
standard paddling. During the wet season 
(generally February to April) the dam may 
overflow, producing abnormally high river 
levels and dangerous paddling conditions. 
Obviously, the Tully should not be attempted 
under these circumstances. Information on 
the discharge rate can be obtained from 
operations staff at the Kareeya hydro-electric 
station. 

Maps. The Natmap 1:100,000 sheet Tully 
shows the general locality of the river. For 
more details of the river and surrounding 
terrain, refer to the 1:50,000 sheets Tully Falls 
and Tully. 

Access. The highest starting point for a trip 
is just below the Kareeya hydro-electric 
station, west of Tully township. The road from 
the Tully township to Kareeya hydro-electric 
station is sealed and flanked by sugar-cane 
plantations for much of the way. 

There are several places to finish the trip, 
with popular pull-out points being the roadside 
reserve 12 kilometres downstream from 
Kareeya, the Tully River Gorge State Forest 
camping area, which is about another four 
kilometres downstream and the Tully River 


bridge, another three kilometres downstream. 

There is good access to the river three 
kilometres (by road) downstream from the 
Tully River bridge; however, after this point 
access is infrequent. After the Bruce Highway 
bridge, south of Tully township and 70 kilo¬ 
metres downstream from Kareeya hydro¬ 
electric station, the river comes under the tidal 
influence. It eventually enters the Coral Sea at 
Tully Heads. 

The trip. The upper section of the Tully (the 
first 12 kilometres) is for experienced paddlers 
only. At the starting point, at Kareeya 
hydro-electric station, there is a small parking 
area and a toilet block. A well-worn track leads 
from the parking area to the river. Here there 
is a large flat pool conveniently located for 
launching boats. 

Commercial rafting organizations frequently 
paddle the upper section, so it may be wise to 
plan an early or late start in order to avoid 
possible congestion early in the trip. 

The rapids are closely spaced for the first 
few kilometres, then the intervening rock pools 
become larger. There are many small rapids 
and chutes and only the larger or notable 
rapids are mentioned here. It is important to 
inspect all these rapids before paddling them. 
This can be done from the river bank or by 
'eddy-hopping'—or both. 

The first major rapid is just round the corner 
from the launching place and is called Alarm 
Clock. This is an entertaining rapid of 
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kayaking, Li-Loing, rafting 
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dampness threatens. 

2 Rugged, PVC-coated 
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lasting protection. 

3 Easy-fold, snap and lock 
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“Walk in water and you’ll get your feet wet” 
could be an ancient Chinese proverb. It’s 
certainly an age-old problem for anybody who’s 
out and about in all weathers. 

Rain, hail, snow or ice, mixed in with a 
generous helping of mud or gravel, 
accompanied by the odd force-niner—you can 
count on the elements to put the boot in. 


For example, you can machine-wash them 
and pop them into the tumble drier, they’re 
colour fast and they won’t shrink. 

And you don’t have to buy your new boots 
a size bigger any more. But if you’re wearing 
SEELS in your old boots—that are a size 
bigger—just swap thick for thin socks, they’ll 
work just as well. 


Until now. 

SEELS* are a brand new product made 
exclusively from GORE-TEX* fabric. SEELS 
are designed to keep out the wet and at the 
same time let your feet breathe. Bushwalking, 
climbing, skiing or just walking the dog, it’s 
the modern way to keep out the damp and 
keep in the warmth—even with your old 
favourite boots you thought were past it. If 
you’d given up hope of keeping your feet 
dry—take comfort in SEELS. 

You wear them over your thin socks— 
SEELS will do everything your old woolly 
socks did and much more. 




GORE 


PO Box 707, Brookvale, 
NSW 2100. Telex 73355. 
Answerback code 0ZG0RE. 
Telephone (02) 938 5755. 
Gore-Tex and Seels 
are registered 
trademarks 
of W L Gore & 

Associates Inc. 

















Lightweight Cameras 

There have been dramatic changes in recent years, as 


▲ THE ORDINARY 35 MILLIMETRE CAMERA IS 
undoubtedly the most complicated instrument 
used in outdoor adventure activities. Inside its 
tiny interior can be crammed over 100 moving 
parts and some of the most advanced silicon 
chip technology of any industry. For the 
average person, this high technology goes 
unnoticed, but has resulted in dramatic 
improvements in photography in recent years. 
Cameras are becoming smaller and lighter 
and yet, at the same time, are more 
sophisticated and generally easier to use. But 
it’s not a simple story... 

The range and variety of cameras is 
staggering, as a visit to any well-stocked 
camera shop will prove. The most common 
format (film size) is still 35 millimetres, and this 
survey is limited to full-frame 35 millimetre 
cameras. Within this format there are several 
different camera types. The larger multi¬ 
purpose single lens reflex models (SLR) are 
still the choice of serious photographers. 
Lighter fixed-lens models are becoming more 
popular as lens quality has improved 
noticeably, and many models are now 
available with multiple focal-lengths. Most of 
these have two focal lengths from which to 
choose. A couple have true zoom lenses and 
are shown separately. These are bridging the 
large gap which used to exist between SLRs 
and fixed-lens models. Another special group 
is made up of fully waterproof models, which 
are suitable for wet activities such as 
canoeing. Usually these are heavier than 
ordinary fixed-lens models, but may be worth 
the extra weight as they can always be used 
regardless of the weather. 

In selecting a suitable camera, decide what 
must be its most important features. For many, 
it will be size and weight, and the small fixed 
or variable focal-length lens cameras will 
appeal. Many of these contain tiny built-in 
flash units and work remarkably well with 
photos of people and scenery. For poor-light 
activities such as canyoning and caving, 
built-in flash units are ideal. However, for 
close-up work with flowers or insects these 
small cameras have severe limitations. A 
couple of models have attempted to overcome 
them by incorporating special viewfinders and 
other optical tricks. Unfortunately, these have 
made the cameras much heavier and they 
offer little advantage over traditional SLR 
models. 

The ability to change lenses is probably the 
most desirable feature for serious photo¬ 
graphers. The trade-off for this flexibility is that 
the camera’s weight doubles—not to mention 
the weight of the extra lenses that need to be 
carried. (If you don’t carry the extra lenses, 
then why get an SLR?) The weight of the 
traditional SLR has altered very little in recent 
years, but there have been changes in the 
features included. Many SLRs can be used in 
a multitude of programmable modes, taking 
advantage of the increased computer 


sophistication available to photographers. 
This multiple exposure ability is great for 
selling cameras—but be warned, you can use 
only one mode at a time and, after the first few 
rolls of film, most photographers become 
familiar with one and rarely use the others. If 
the heavy SLR is for you, then my advice is to 
choose the lenses you wish to use (generally 
the higher the quality, the higher the price) and 
then choose an SLR body. Each major 
manufacturer has a reasonable range of 
camera bodies, one of which should satisfy 
your needs. 

Fixed-lens Cameras 

These cameras have a fixed lens of a single 
focal-length. They range from very simple 
fixed-focus models (really only designed for 
photographing people and not included in this 
survey) to expensive cameras with very high 
quality optics which can produce results as 
good as the best SLRs. All the models 
surveyed contain good lenses with a medium- 
to-wide-angle coverage of 35-40 millimetres. 
The angle approximates the normal field of 
vision of the eye and is suitable in 80-90% of 
cases. Focusing was always a problem with 
this camera and most models now available 
are of the automatic-focus variety. A few years 
ago, automatic focus was available only on a 
couple of expensive models, but with the 
development of highly sophisticated 
electronics, it’s becoming a standard feature. 
Automatic focusing works well when the 
primary object is in the centre of the picture. 
However, if the subject is placed to one side, 
the auto-focusing eye will not see it and will 
focus on another subject. Studies of excellent 
photographs (look through Wild) show that the 
primary subject is often not in the centre, and 
it is desirable that this focusing problem be 
rectified. 

There are two methods for doing this. In the 
Chinon Auto 3001, three auto-focus beams 
are used instead of a single beam. The 
camera will select the closest object and 
focus. This will solve most problems without 
the photographer's intervention. The other 
more conventional method is to utilize a focus 
lock, which appears on many models. This is 
usually activated by pressing the shutter 
button half-way down, then recomposing the 
scene before taking the shot. It’s very easy to 
accidentally press the shutter fully down, but 
with practice it works well (ask any SLR user 
who must go through the procedure just to turn 
on the light meter). 

Automatic exposure is now so common, it’s 
virtually impossible to find a model without it. 
(All cameras surveyed have it.) The simpler 
models measure the light, and if it is too dull 
will indicate that the flash is needed. The next 
range of models will automatically turn the 
enclosed flash on if the light is too dull. Of 
course, the amount of flash light used is 
automatically set to give a correct exposure. 
The most sophisticated models will use the 



John Chapman discovers 



Above, all bound up with nowhere to go—master 
rockclimbing photographer, Glenn Robbins, hanging 
about waiting for something to happen at the 
International Climbing Meet, Mt Arapiles, Victoria, 
1986. Robbins collection 

flash, even in bright sunshine, in highly back-lit 
situations. In such lighting conditions, close 
objects would normally be very dark against a 
bright background. The flash will add some 
light to the closer objects, enabling the detail 
to be seen while exposing the bright 
background correctly. When this facility is 
available there is usually some means to 
override it, as a contrasting result may be just 
what the photographer desires. 

The majority of models in this class contain 
an integrated (within the camera body) flash 
of medium power. These flashes recharge in 
about two-five seconds (depending on how 
fresh the batteries are), and on many models 
another shot cannot be taken until the flash 
has recharged. 

Power winders and rewinders are 
appearing on cameras and can be very useful 
for taking fast-moving action such as 
rockclimbing falls and canoeing. They do work 
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well, but an aspect which is sometimes 
overlooked is whether the film is being 
correctly wound on. A visible or audible 
indication should be given that this is 
happening. A roll of blank film (or even no film 
at all) is very frustrating and the best shots 
were always on that roll. Power-consuming 
features such as a power winder and 
automatic-focus use battery power, and most 
cameras in this class use relatively large 
batteries (compared to earlier models). 

As for lenses, generally the wider the 
aperture (the lower the number), the sharper 
the lens. However, wider lenses contain more 
glass, adding weight and cost. They do have 
some advantages, being able to take pictures 
at lower light levels, so it’s the old trade-off 
between weight, performance and cost. As for 
lens quality, all the cameras surveyed will give 
an acceptably sharp photograph, and 
differences between brands are often acad¬ 
emic. In most situations, the quality of the 
photographer will have far more effect than the 
lens itself. Lens covers are now built-in and 
connected to the metering system. This 
prevents dropping the cover and exposing film 
with the cover left on—a great improvement 
over older models. 

Variable-length Fixed-lens Cameras 

The latest gimmick is a lens system with a 
variable focal length on simple fixed-lens 
cameras. It turns out that this combination is 
very practical. For a very small weight gain, 
the picture-taking possibilities are 
considerably improved. There are some 
trade-offs for this flexibility, the most 
noticeable being the doubling in price. Also, 
zoom and multiple focal-length lenses are 
traditionally not quite as sharp as fixed lenses. 
In practice, however, the difference is 
insignificant. 

As the basic cameras are already more 
expensive than the corresponding fixed-lens 
models, designers have generally opted to 
include most of the advanced features such 
as automatic winding and rewinding, auto¬ 
matic exposure and focusing and automatic 
flash (what’s left for the photographer to do?). 
Extras such as soft focus and data backs are 


sometimes included, but are not usually suit¬ 
able for outdoor situations. 

Most cameras in this category have several 
fixed focal-lengths. At the wide-angle end, 35 
millimetres is usual. The telephoto length 
varies from about 55-80 millimetres—not long 
enough to be a true telephoto, but still a useful 
range. This focal-length change is usually 
implemented by moving the lens elements, 
and sometimes by also adding extra elements 
to compensate for the changed focal length. 
Altering the number of elements is more 
complicated (read 'expensive'), but will 
provide sharper pictures. 

Zoom Fixed-lens Cameras 

These cameras have true zoom lenses 
which enable pictures to be taken at both ends 
of the focal length (as with cameras in the 
previous class) as well as at any focal angle 
in between. This ensures precise composition. 
The lenses are more complicated to design 
and build and, of course, cost even more. A 
couple of models are of low weight and have 
been included here. The designs are still 
relatively new and there are a few which were 
not surveyed as they are too bulky and heavy 
(700 grams plus), offering little advantage 
over SLRs of about the same weight. If you 
don’t mind the weight, both Olympus and 
Chinon make interesting cameras in this class. 

Waterproof Cameras 

For years, the only true waterproof camera 
was the trusty and heavy Nikonos. For sheer 
reliability (and weight), it’s still a very good 
underwater camera, but there are now some 
lightweight models which deserve a look. 
Being lighter they can't be expected to be as 
tough; but then being smaller, they are 
probably less likely to be abused. The Canon 
Aqua Snappy has been included as a 
lightweight fully waterproof camera designed 
for above and below the surface use. It has 
some good features, such as a flash 
(necessary underwater), and it floats. Its main 
disadvantage is the medium quality optical 
system which has a fixed focus of 3.3 metres 
in air and 1.5 metres underwater. 

Although not designed for underwater use, 
the Chinon Splash series and Minolta 


Weathermatic have been covered as they’re 
reasonably waterproof. This means they’ll 
withstand rain and the occasional dunking, 
making them suitable when you intend to stay 
dry but won’t. The GX model has a fixed focus 
like the Canon. The AF Splash model has 
auto-focus and flash, power winder and 
rewinder, and could be worth considering for 
its water-resistant qualities. The Weather¬ 
matic has the same features, as well as a 
variable focal-length lens. 

If you’re after a fully waterproof, tough and 
proven camera, then you’ll simply have to 
ignore the weight and opt for a Nikonos. Its 
lenses can be exchanged, so it’s not an 
integral lens camera. It’s been especially 
designed for diving, with large-size knobs, but 
has been excluded here because it is 
extremely heavy. 

Single Lens Reflex Cameras 

If you want to easily swap lenses and view 
exactly what you are taking, then this is the 
class of camera to consider. It’s heavy (at least 
double the weight of the simpler fixed-lens 
types) and is usually more complicated to use, 
but is generally the choice of the serious 
photographer. The range of lenses is incred¬ 
ibly broad, varying from ultra-wide fish-eye 
angle lenses to telescope-size telephotos. 
Attachments for these cameras enable them 
to be put on such diverse instruments as 
electron microscopes and telescopes. The 
range of cameras is vast, with every manu¬ 
facturer producing several models, all slightly 
different. 

When selecting an SLR, start with the 
lenses. Good lenses are not cheap and are 
significant when choosing a manufacturer. 
Each manufacturer has a different lens 
mounting system, so once you've bought a 
camera you must purchase that brand of lens. 
There are some lenses with multiple mounts 
which can also be fitted, but many of these 
independent lenses are poorer quality. 

Only the lighter SLR bodies have been 
included here. SLRs have remained fairly 
stable in weight for many years and the main 
changes have been through silicon chip 
technology, which is now extensively utilized. 
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Body dimensions, Body 




Chinon Japan 


CP7M 153x89x51 514 8-1/2,000 8-1/2,000 Manual 0X 25-5,000 1-20 
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• Designed by S. Glowacz the proven 
international leader. 

• Extra-sticky sole: Unequalled grip. 

• Unique toe box. Laces right to the tip. 

• Low cut ankle, ultra light comfort. 


Separate toe and heel rands providing 
extreme sensitivity. 

Non-stretch canvas lined suede upper. 

Sizes: 35-46, Half sizes. Weight: 560 GM/PR. 
Spare Soles available. 


SOLE IMPORTER 
Mail orders Welcome 


Write for free colour footwear Brochure. 


MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street SYDNEY 2000 Phone: (02) 264 3146 

JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CTR. 47 Wollongong Street FYSHWICK 2609 Phone: (062) 80 6519 BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street WOLLONGONG 2500 Phone: (042) 29 6748 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CTR. 3 Trelawney Street EASTWOOD 2122 Phone: (02) 858 3833 THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road BOX HILL 3128 Phone: (03) 898 3742 

WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade NORTH FREMANTLE 6159 Phone: (09) 335 2813 TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Road SHERWOOD 4075 Phone: (07) 379 5549 











It allows features such as multiple metering 
methods and automatic integration with 
clip-on flash units to be included. LED (light 
emitting diodes) displays are now commonly 
used in the viewfinder, enabling easier control 
in low-light situations. There are a few models 
with auto-focus capability (with special lenses 
only), but these are not usually lightweight. 
The exception is the latest Minolta, which is 
light and packed with interesting features. 

Modern lightweight cameras have become 
much easier to use and carry, but compared 
with the heavy cameras of the past, are less 
resistant to heavy bumps and rough 
treatment. Some form of protection is needed. 
The very minimum should be the pouch or 
ever-ready case which is supplied with the 
camera. For very rough use, a heavily 
foam-padded bag or foam-filled case should 
be considered. In between these two 
extremes, the equipment could be wrapped 
inside spare clothing (works well but is 
inaccessible), or a smaller bag with less 


protection could be used. Whichever bag type 
is chosen, it’s worth remembering that it's not 
expensive when compared with the camera’s 
value. If your equipment is expensive, remem¬ 
ber to insure it for all risks. Having dropped a 
set of Nikons on a bushwalk, I realize the extra 
cost of insurance is thoroughly worth while. 

Almost all modern cameras rely entirely on 
electronics to function. No power, no go. It is 
vital, therefore, to carry spare batteries. The 
specified weights given in the table exclude 
batteries. Most cameras within the same class 
use similar batteries; usually they add about 
25-50 grams. 

The ISO (once called ASA) of most popular 
films ranges from 64 to 400. Most of the 
models surveyed here cover this meter range. 
If contemplating the use of very high speed 
films (such as 800 ISO) or very slow films 
(such as 25 ISO), then a model which covers 
the required range should be chosen. Most 
SLRs have a large spread of ISO settings and 
are the usual choice for unusual tasks. A new 
development has been the DX coding on film 
cassettes. This consists of some light and dark 
bands on the film case. Many of the latest 


models are able to read the bands and 
automatically set the film's ISO speed. This 
feature usually appears on the fully automatic 
fixed-lens models for 100 and 400 ISO films. 
Most DX models don’t allow manual setting for 
the ISO, with 100 ISO being the default. 

Flash power is specified in metric for 100 
ISO films (the most common film speed used). 
This is a simple ratio, and the higher the 
number the more powerful the flash. The 
flashes generally work well over the one-four 
metre range. Most internal flashes have 
comparable power and will give very similar 
performances. The recycle time shown 
depends on both the freshness and type of 
battery and can only be considered as 
minimum time. Actuals can be up to three to 
four times the quoted figures. 

Not all 35 millimetre cameras available in 
Australia have been surveyed; only the 
lighter-weight models in each class have been 
included. ▲ 

SSS-SSrS 
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Minolta Japan 


Minox West Germany 


Ricoh Japan 




Olympus Japan 




Waterproof Cameras 



Optional 1.4x teleconverter 


Minolta Japan 


Weathermatic OL 
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Wilderness Annuals 

Calendars and diaries continue to improve 



Above, Lake Oberon, Western Arthur Range, 
south-west Tasmania. Photo by Peter Dombrovskis, 
reproduced from Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar. 


Australian Waterfalls 1989 Calendar (John 
Piesse, RRP $11.50). Australian Wildlife 
Calendar 1989 (Wilderness Society, RRP 
$11.95). Contemplation Australia 1989 
(Peter Ewing, RRP $13.95). 1989 Green 
Cartoon Calendar (Wilderness Society, RRP 
$6.95). 1989 Wilderness New South Wales 
(Henry Gold, RRP $8.45). Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar (Peter Dombrovskis, 
RRP $12.95). The Wilderness of New South 
Wales (Robert Rankin, RRP $9.95). 
Victoria's National Parks Desk Calendar 
1989 (Victorian National Parks Association, 
RRP $12.95). Wild Places of Australia 
(Robert Rankin, RRP $9.95). Wilderness 


Australia (Robert Rankin, RRP $9.95). 
Wilderness Society Calendar 1989 
(Wilderness Society, RRP $11.95). 
Wilderness Queensland (Robert Rankin, 
RRP $9.95). Wilderness Victoria (Robert 
Rankin, RRP $9.95). 

Waterfalls has found a niche in the 
extremely crowded wilderness calendar 
market and continues to fill it very well. 

This year the Wilderness Society has three 
calendars in its array. Wildlife again has 
generally very good shots of nicely varied 
subjects. Similarly, the content of the 
well-known original Wilderness Society 
Calendar is of consistent quality and varied 
subject matter. Some of the photos take full 
advantage of exceptional natural lighting. The 
new Wilderness Society entry, Green Cartoon, 
is a good one, filling an obvious gap in the 


market. It is also in horizontal format. Its price 
is particularly attractive, and all your favourite 
cartoonists are there—including, of course, 
Leunig with his classic about the comfort of 
knowing that the Wilderness Shop is ‘there’. It 
is also comforting to know that an organization 
so deserving of the support of all wilderness 
lovers publishes material justifying its 
popularity. 

Contemplation remains the only black- 
and-white entry in the field. Photographed 
entirely in Western Australia, it’s a work of art 
that will be appreciated by connoisseurs. 

Of perennial popularity with New South 
Wales walkers and other wilderness 
enthusiasts, Henry Gold’s Wilderness New 
South Wales calendars are attractive and 
worth while, even if let down slightly by their 
design (which is better than it has been). 
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NOW, FROM THE VICMAP RANGE... 


New outdoor leisure maps 
for Wilson’s Promontory, 
Kinglake and Hattah lakes. 

Bushwalkers, campers and day trippers... here is the latest release of Vicmaps 
to help you discover three of Victoria's favourite national parks. The new outdoor 
leisure maps, based on the popular Vicmap 1:25000 series, come fully illustrated 
in colour, complete with extensive track notes and a wealth of information from 
the flora and fauna to the amenities available at the parks. 

If you're planning a visit to Wilson's Prom, Kinglake or Hattah lakes, 
don't leave home without the outdoor leisure maps published by the Division 
of Survey and Mapping. 

We have many other maps to suit your type of recreational activity. For 
a complete list of maps, fill in and send us the coupon in this advertisement. 

* Available from Vicmap Sales, Vicmap agents and leading outdoor equipment 
supply stores. 


| VICMAP SALES Please send me further details on: -1 

318 Lt. Bourke Street .—. |—. 

I Melbourne 3000 I_I Outdoor leisure maps I_I Aerial photographs I 

1 Tel. 6633483 & 1 
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Master craftsman, Peter Dombrovskis, has 
delivered the goods yet again with Tasmanian 
Wilderness, but despite its consistent 
excellence, many of the photos evoke a 
feeling of deja vu. 

Victoria’s National Parks has adopted a 
jazzy, stand-up format for desk tops. It’s not 
cheap and despite a superb photograph of 
Tidal River, Wilsons Promontory, by David 
Tatnall, is unlikely to sell strongly against 
competitors. 

This year Robert Rankin has produced no 
less than five calendars and a diary. (He must 
have a wilderness publications ‘sausage 
machine' tucked away somewhere.) Mt 
Feathertop, Mt Buffalo and Wilsons 
Promontory are the subject matter for almost 
all of Wilderness Victoria. Some photos are 
very good, particularly the close-up of 
seaweed at Wilsons Promontory. As with all 
Rankin’s recent work, the printing is excellent. 
New South Wales suffers from insufficient 
broad landscape scenes, particularly 
compared with Gold’s calendar. Queensland, 
Rankin's own State, is a disappointment and 
could benefit from the inclusion of more wide 
vistas. Wilderness Australia differs in concept 
from Wild Places in its vertical format. 
Tasmania and Kakadu are over-represented 
in both, but they are generally pleasing, rather 
than stunning, productions. 

Chris Baxter 

Classic Wild Australia 1989 by Robert 
Rankin (published by the author, 1988, RRP 
$11.95). Natural Australia Desk Diary 1989 
(Australian Conservation Foundation, 1988, 
RRP $34.95). 1989 Wilderness Diary by 
Peter Dombrovskis (West Wind Press, 1988, 
RRP $18.95). Wilderness Diary 1989 
(Australian Conservation Foundation, 1988, 
RRP $15.95). 

Despite being remarkable value for money, 
I have always regarded Rankin’s diaries as 
poor cousins to the others. Whilst the rather 
pedestrian design has been continued in the 
1989 edition, things are otherwise looking up. 
Photographic reproduction is still acceptable, 
but the standard of photography has improved 
noticeably. Rankin’s close-ups, in particular, 
are worthy of comment, as is the diversity of 
locations and subject matter. The shot of 
reflections in Carnarvon Gorge is a work of art. 

Peter Dombrovskis has traditionally set the 
standard by which others are judged. Over the 
years the gap has narrowed, but Dombrovskis 
hasn’t rested on his laurels. His 1989 diary is 
similar in format to previous years and the 
standard of design, production and 
photography is excellent. The textured cloth- 
bound cover is an interesting touch and 
considerable effort has been made to include 
photos of varied subjects. The whale skeleton 
shot is particularly interesting. 

A new entry, Natural Australia is the biggest 
and most sumptuous offering this year. At 
almost double the price of the next most 
expensive diary it would want to be, and is 
probably destined for the largest desks of our 
most substantial corporations. None the less, 
it’s a very impressive publication; well 
designed and produced, with a week to a 
spread, and a generous sprinkling of colour 
• photographs, many of which (particularly 
Raoul Slater’s bird studies) are excellent. 


The ‘standard’ ACF diary is similar to 
previous years' publications. Generally a 
workman-like production which has a few high 
points, it suffers from the inclusion of too many 
photos that just don’t make the grade. The one 
of the magnificent riflebird, for example, is 
anything but. 

CB 



Above, two-volume Australia's Wilderness Heritage. 


Australia’s Wilderness Heritage volume 1 
by Leo Meier, Penelope Figgis and Geoff 
Mosley, volume 2 by Meier, Tim Flannery and 
Tony Rodd (Weldons, 1988, RRP $125). 

Publisher Kevin Weldon is a committed, 
energetic and effective conservationist. He is 
also one of the most successful, innovative 
and vigorous book publishers in Australia. 
Produced in association with the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, Heritage is a 
magnum opus in any language. 

Volume 1 describes Australia’s World 
Heritage Areas with well-written text and 
outstanding photos. Volume 2 has almost no 
text, but expanded captions describing 
equally superb wildlife photos. The books, 
each of around 400 pages, are beautifully 
produced. They probably even warrant that 
well-worn marketing phrase ‘collectors items’, 
and will almost certainly contribute to the 
cause of conservation in Australia. 

CB 

Rocks Around the World by Stefan Glowacz 
and Uli Wiesmeier (Diadem, 1988, RRP 
$45.95. Distributed by Algona Publications, 
Trekaway, and Outdoor Agencies). 

The best book of rockclimbing photos yet 
published? Probably. The photos are almost 
entirely of Glowacz, arguably the best 
rockclimber in the world, by perhaps the most 
outstanding rockclimbing photographer 
(Wiesmeier—see his celebrated cover photo 
on Wild no 22). Diadem has proven itself a 
meticulous publisher of specialist climbing 
books of a standard not available elsewhere. 
It’s a winning combination and they have 
resisted, just, the temptation to go arty-crafty. 

Glowacz is pictured surging up the greatest 
contemporary test pieces of France, UK, USA, 
Japan, Australia (read ‘Mt Arapiles’) and East 


and West Germany. The book’s large format 
is used to full advantage, and reproduction of 
the generally excellent colour photos is 
outstanding. We’ve seen some (too many) 
published elsewhere. A brief text, by Glowacz, 
enhances rather than detracts from Rocks, 
which is likely to inspire rockclimbers around 
the world for years to come. 

CB 

Australian Cross Country Skiing by Ian 

Hampel (Kangaroo Press, 1988, RRP 
$12.95). 

Ten years ago I might have found this an 
interesting and admirable book. It attempts to 
be a source of information for all skiers, at all 
standards and levels of experience, who don 
Nordic skis anywhere in Australia—even, to 
judge by the photographs on pages 74 
onwards, in the parks of Sydney. It’s 
encyclopaedic in scope and anecdotal in 
delivery—very much in the manner of an old 
edition of Paddy Pallin’s Bushwalking and 
Camping. Several sections, for example those 
on waxing and weather, contain an impressive 
amount of information, and it would be nice to 
be able to recommend this book on the 
strength of them. Elsewhere, however, too 
much of both text and photographs is sadly out 
of date and production of maps and 
photographs is very disappointing. 
Encyclopaedias and anecdotes have their 
place; the former, however, tend to be 
superficial, while the latter are often 
long-winded and inaccurate. This book has 
some of the strengths and many of the 
weaknesses of both. 

Nick Tapp 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory by 

Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin (Macstyle, 
1988, RRP $14.50, including post, from PO 
Box 78, Hampton, Vic 3188). 

All you wanted (and needed) to know about 
the lakes and rivers of Queensland and the 
Northern Territory. Well, not quite, but Yvonne 
and Chris McLaughlin have made a valiant 
attempt in this, their latest, publication. 
Indeed, a perusal of the pages may make 
many a keen southern paddler wish the 
unthinkable...that they lived in Queensland. 

Canoeing follows the format of the authors’ 
two previous successful books on the rivers 
and lakes of New South Wales and Victoria. It 
includes introductory material on river 
geography, maps, climate and wildlife of the 
area, and information on equipment, clothing, 
safety and first aid. The latter is by no means 
exhaustive, but is more than adequate for a 
publication of this type. The strength of the 
book lies in what follows: a detailed des¬ 
cription of the rivers and lakes, which are 
divided into eight geographical regions. 

Each river system and lake is described in 
general, including relevant and interesting 
data on geography, flora and fauna and 
climate peculiarities. This is followed by details 
on permits (if required), maps, river distances, 
minimum and maximum river heights or 
discharge rates, gradings and entry and exit 
points. Particular attention is given to rapids, 
hazards, campsites and places of natural 
beauty. Sketch maps frequently accompany 
the descriptions. 
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A day in the bush or six weeks in the bush 



A DAY IN THE BUSH $13.95 

Sandra Bardwell 

Graded to suit a wide range of capabilities and interests, 
here are more than 40 different walks all within a day’s 
return journey of Melbourne. Carefully selected to 
provide a taste of the magnificent diversity of the 
Victorian bushland, many of the walks are part of 
Victoria’s fine National, State and Coastal Parks. 


ALPINE 

i RACK 


ALPINE WALKING TRACK $19.95 
John Siseman 

Walk 800km across the high alps of Australia, 
climb the highest mountains in Victoria, New 
South Wales and the Australian Capital 
Territory through six major Alpine National 
Parks. Fully re-walked and revised edition 
describes the entire route. Illustrated with maps 
and colour and black and white photographs. 


WONNANGATTA - MOROKA NATIONAL PARK $14.95 
John Siseman 

This popular guide to Victoria’s largest Alpine National Park has been 
revised and features the recently re-opened McMillans Walking Track. 

Available from your local gear shop or post free from 
PINDARI PUBLICATIONS, PO Box 518, Blackburn, 3130 


SeehitUf, 
tyn&eda+n ? 



Your key to 
outdoor 
adventure ... 



CMA maps are available from many news¬ 
service stations, camping supply stores, Fores¬ 
try Commission, Lands Offices, National Parks 
& Wildlife Service or the CMA directly. 

- 

send for your FREE ^ 

'Catalogue of N.S.W. Maps' 
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CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY 
Panorama Avenue Bathurst NSW 2795 
telephone (063) 315344 
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The written descriptions are excellent and 
reflect the depth of research undertaken by 
the authors. Interesting snippets of 
information also occur at regular intervals. 

However, the quality of the sketch maps is 
inconsistent when compared with the excel¬ 
lent written material; relevance could be 
improved. A summary of river particulars in 
table form would also be valuable. 

Canoeing is not exhaustive but takes a huge 
step forward in providing descriptions of the 
waterways of this vast area. Because of the 
diversity of those described (quiet city rivers, 
estuaries, offshore islands, lakes, dams, 
remote wilderness white water) and the depth 
of information provided (amenities, launching 
places, geography, camping areas, flora, 
fauna) this book is of value not only to white- 
water enthusiasts but family groups, youth 
clubs, naturalists and photographers. 

Kelvin Longhurst 

The Hill Walker’s Manual by Bill Birkett 
(Oxford Illustrated Press, 1988). 

The Manual is another how-to-do-it book 
written specifically for the poor British walker, 
whose rucksack is already bursting at the 
seams with such weighty tomes, and whose 
head is spinning with information overload on 
‘walking techniques’, Naismith's Rule and the 
like. Unlike many predecessors, however, it is 
well designed and printed, with a good 
selection of attractive colour photos. It’s 
basically sound and clear instruction—the 
section dealing with arresting a slide on snow 
or ice with an ice axe, the self-arrest, is 
uncommonly lucid—but much of it is only of 
marginal relevance to Australian conditions 
and, of course, many Australian considerat¬ 
ions are not even mentioned. 

CB 

Hiking in Zanskar & Ladakh by Philippe 
Chabloz and Nanouche Cremieu (Artou, 
1986). Ladakh-Zanskar by Charles Genoud 
(Artou, second edition 1984. Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies). 

For years, European trekkers have flocked 
to the magnificent Indian mountain regions of 
Zanskar and Ladakh. Their maps and 
guidebooks have been the envy of the 
relatively few English-speaking travellers who 
venture to these remote parts. Artou is the 
best-known publisher of this material, now 
available in English. Both books are 
indispensable for anyone contemplating a 
visit. Hiking is a practical set of ‘track notes’ for 
13 of the superb treks, whilst Ladakh-Zanskar 
provides a wealth of information on a wide 
range of practical and interesting subjects. I 
wish I'd had these books when I visited 
Ladakh in 1987. 

CB 

Australian Alps World Heritage 
Nomination Proposal by Geoff Mosley 
(Victorian National Parks Association, 1988, 
RRP $25). 

The VNPA and Geoff Mosley (former 
Director of the Australian Conservation 
Foundation—see interview in Wild no 1) are to 
be congratulated on their submission on 
perhaps the most significant, and threatened, 
natural feature in Australia. The damage that 
has been done in only the last 20 years—in 


the name of logging, ‘development’ and ‘fire 
protection’—is significant. 

Despite poor reproduction of the black-and- 
white photos (the colour ones are excellent), 
Australian Alps is a useful and attractively 
produced publication which can only assist the 
long-running push for an Alpine National Park. 

CB 

The Blooding by Nadia Wheatley (Viking 
Kestrel, 1988, RRP $16.95). 

Nadia Wheatley is a highly acclaimed 
author of children's books, which have 
received many awards. This publication is dir¬ 
ected at the 17-plus age group and deals with 
the question of conservation of our forests. 

A teenage boy from a small timber town is 
trapped between two ‘fires' when the 
‘greenies’ move in to stop logging. On one 
hand he owes loyalty to his father (a logger) 
and the locals; on the other he owes it to his 
love and respect for the solitude and beauty 
of the forest. The problem is resolved through 
what is depicted as the perfect alternative to 
the two schools of thought—tourism! 

I hope this story won't influence young 
readers against preserving our wild places for 
their own sake and lead them to believe that 
tourism (and consequently development) is 
the solution. 

Sue Baxter 

The Expedition Cookbook by Carolyn Gunn 
(Chockstone Press, 1988. Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies). 

Carolyn Gunn gained first-hand experience 
in expedition planning and cooking when she 
was base-camp cook for a Mt Everest 
expedition. Her book offers not only tested and 
guaranteed recipes but also useful and 
researched information on such topics as daily 
menu planning, the effects of altitude on 
nutrition, food procurement and packaging for 
shipping, baking at altitude, stoves and fuel, 
determining quantities of foodstuffs—in fact, 
everything you need to know before mounting 
any type of expedition. Education groups may 
also find it a useful text for planning supplies 
for hungry participants in their outdoor educat¬ 
ion programmes. 

SB 

Native Stones by David Craig (Collins, 1988, 
RRP $11.95). 

An autobiographical collection of rock- 
climbing writings by a self-confessed middle- 
aged bumbly, Native Stones at first seems an 
unlikely candidate for climbers’, or indeed 
anyone’s, bookshelves. However, it is so well 
written, and so honest, about matters of far 
greater interest than merely the passage of an 
ageing body over rock, that Native Stones 
deserves, and is likely to earn, a far wider 
audience. It shows up many of the ‘classics' of 
the genre for the waste of paper they are. 

CB 

Australia: Land of Birds by Donald and Molly 
Trounson (Collins, 1988, RRP $39.95). 

When the idea of this book was first mooted 
by the Trounsons over 20 years ago, 200 
species of Australian birds had never been 
photographed. This discovery led the 
Trounsons to set up the National Photographic 
Index of Australian birds, a remarkable 


collection of transparencies housed at the 
Australian Museum in Sydney. They also set 
about filling in the gaps in the collection 
themselves. 

This book is the culmination of their work on 
the index. As a result of the Trounson’s efforts, 
only three rarely-seen species lack portraits 
and only a few of the 864 included are not of 
exceptional quality. Primarily a photographic 
guide to identification, the book in many ways 
represents state-of-the-art Australian bird 
photography and can be forgiven the 
inconsistent order and clumsy indexing. 

Stephen Garnett 

The Banksia Atlas by Anne Taylor and 
Stephen Hopper (Australian Government 
Publishing Service, 1988, RRP $32.50). 

Scientists have been slow to grasp the value 
of volunteers for research. Although lacking 
the depth of knowledge that comes with 
training, naturalists the world over are 
becoming sufficiently literate in scientific 
method to make major contributions. The 
Bureau of Flora and Fauna has shown just 
how useful volunteer assistance can be. 

Over 500 people from every State in 
Australia contributed records to The Banksia 
Atlas. The result is a book containing the most 
accurate maps of banksia distribution so far 
available; maps that will be vital for 
conservation of this distinctly Australian 
group. They are accompanied by a description 
of each species, including all the biological 
data collected by the contributors. In south¬ 
west Australia a remarkably important habitat 
is roadside verges, with a couple of species 
found nowhere else. 

Anybody with a broad interest in the bush 
can contribute to this sort of project, especially 
those who travel away from tracks. 

SG 

Hattah Lakes 1 : 25,000 and 1 : 100,000 
(Vicmap, 1988, RRP $7.50). Kinglake 
National Park 1 : 25,000 (Vicmap, 1988, RRP 
$6.50). Wilsons Promontory National Park 
1 : 50,000 (Vicmap, 1988, RRP $7.50). 

These are three more of Vicmap’s Outdoor 
Leisure Maps. However, Hattah Lakes is really 
an aerial photograph with a map 
superimposed. All roads and tracks within the 
park are shown, while the reverse-side map, 
of north-western Victoria, shows not only 
Hattah Lakes but also the Big Desert, 
Wyperfeld and Pink Lakes parks, and the 
Sunset Country. 

Kinglake National Park is an excellent 
venue for a day walk, being close to 
Melbourne, so this map should prove popular. 
Printed in full colour, and containing track 
notes describing the most popular walks, 
Kinglake National Park is a good buy. 

Wilsons Promontory National Park is not 
only a map but a source of local information. 
It contains a full-colour map on one side and 
historical and track notes (as well as a wealth 
of other information) on the other. 

All are very well produced and include 
interesting colour photographs; Wilsons 
Promontory is particularly good. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Wild About Wilderness An 18-minute film 
produced by Kestrel Film and Video for the 
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• RIDGE REST offers more than twice the sleeping comfort of ordinary half-inch closed-cell foam mats. 

• RIDGE REST'S thermally-formed ridges increase softness to maximize comfort. • In addition to the 
intrinsic insulating properties of EVA foam, the RIDGE REST grooves trap warm air. • Two lengths available: 
1.22 or 1.83 metres x 51 centimetres x 16 millimetres • UV resistant • 2.8 R value • Cold crack -65°F 

• Another quality product from the makers of Therm-a-Rest.® Made in the USA. © 1987 Cascade Designs 
Inc. • Write for details: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Phone (08) 46 6061. 



Canoeing 


Cross Country Skiing Mountain Biking 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


★ SHOP & HIRE ★ 

Thredbo Turn-off J PO Box 72 
Jindabyne Jindabyne 

Ph (064) 56 2922 | NSW 2627 


KOSCIUSKO 

ADVENTURES 

Send for a FREE brochure 

! Name.. 

, Address. 



MACSTYLE 

CANOEING 

BOOKS 


Canoeing the Rivers and 
Lakes of... 

NSW RRP $12.50 

Victoria RRP $12.50 
Queensland RRP $14.50 

(including NT) 

Available from leading canoe 
retailers, map shops and gear 
shops. 

Mail order (post free) from: 

MACSTYLE 

POBox 78, Hampton 3188 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 



Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 


Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
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TASMANIAN 

BUSHWALKER’S 

TRANSPORT 


“We’ve got you 
covered”^ 

(Groups or singles) 



r South-west 
Tasmania; Scotts Peak, 

Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers; 

Lake St Clair, Frenchmans 
Cap and more. Walkers 
or rafters. Shellite and 
metho available. 

IpW 

Tours 


28 Criterion St. Hobart 
PH (002) 34 2226 


Southwest National Park 
Melaleuca and Cox Bight. 

• Cradle Mountain National 
Park. 

• Maria Island National Park. 

• Supply Drops. 

“Courtesy City Coach transfers” 
“Departures Hobart 
& Launceston” 

‘Twin or Single Engined 
Aircraft” 




Cambridge Aerodrome - 
Hobart and Launceston Airport 
PH (002) 48 5390 


W 


to- 


Tasmania. 

BeTfcmpted. 


PO Box 100, 
Lindisfarne, Tas 7015. 
FAX (002) 31 1735 




Wilderness Society (VHS video, 1988, RRP 
$47.95). 

Wild About Wilderness is a video aimed at 
introducing year 7-12 students to wilderness 
and explaining the reasons why such areas 
should remain just that. 

Judging by the answers that some ‘street 
kids’ gave, when asked to define wilderness 
during the film’s first few minutes, it would 
seem that many are so caught up within their 
urban existence that they have no compre¬ 
hension of the word or the places to which it 
refers. Consequently, the film begins very 
simply by introducing and defining wilderness, 
before going on to explain the intrinsic value 
such places can have for us. 

There is some superb cinematography, of 
such places as the Kosciusko-Jagungal 
region and the Kanangra Walls, which 
contrast sharply with the images showing the 
hustle and bustle of city living. The film is 
narrated by rock singer Deborah Conway, who 
gives some historical perspective. There are 
special guest appearances by mountaineer, 
Tim Macartney-Snape, and actor, Jack 
Thompson, who both make worthwhile 
contributions with their few words. 

Although Wild About Wilderness deals only 
with New South Wales, the message is rel¬ 
evant everywhere. As such, it makes an 
excellent start for promoting discussion and 
helping an audience become more aware and 
understanding of conservation matters. 

Simon Mentz 

Orchids of South Eastern Australia poster 
(Gould League, 1988, RRP $5.40). 

Would-be bush botanists will welcome the 
opportunity to identify their discoveries 
beyond the ‘orchid family’ stage from this 
colourful vertical-format poster, which will also 
brighten their rooms. Such beauties as pink 
fingers, green-comb spider and the flying 
duck, which masquerades as a female wasp, 
are depicted in life size. The reverse side gives 
scientific names and brief notes on the 
characteristics and location of orchids, and 
provides space for recording sightings. 

SB 


Other Titles Received 
Battle of the Earth: Today's Key 
Environmental Issues by Edward Goldsmith 
and Nicholas Hildyard (Child & Associates, 
1988, RRP $24.95). 

China-A Travel Survival Kit by Michael 
Buckley, Alan Samagalski and Robert Strauss 
(Lonely Planet, second edition 1988, RRP 
$24.95). 

Discovering Coastal Queensland by 

Sunmap (University of Queensland Press, 
1988, RRP $14.95). 

Explore Tropical Queensland by Ron and 

Ngaire Gale (Child & Associates, 1988, RRP 
$29.95). 

Goanna by Jenny Wagner and Noela Hills 
(Viking Kestrel, 1988, RRP $14.99). 

Korea-A Travel Survival Kit by Geoff 
Crowther (Lonely Planet, 1988, RRP $12.95). 
The Puffin Book of Australian Reptiles by 
Helen Hunt (Puffin, 1988, RRP $6.95). 

The Puffin Book of Australian Spiders by 
Helen Hunt (Puffin, 1988, RRP $6.95). 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to 
the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Gaiters 

Breaking out in spats—a Wild survey 




Above, steppin' out in spats. Stephen Hamilton 

Spick ’n’ Spat. You’ve put a lot of time and 
effort—not to mention money—into selecting 
a pair of bushwalking or ski touring boots. 
You’ve sat up half of Friday night in front of the 
fan heater, plastering them with glop until they 
ooze impenetrability from every pore. You set 
off from the car on Saturday morning and step 
straight into a puddle that is just a centimetre 
too deep; at the first enticing slope you carve 
a couple of turns and reach the bottom 
breathless, your boots piled high with 
‘Australian powder'; or it rains, and your 
overpants are just a bit too short, so the water 
runs straight down your legs and into the top 
of your boots. What have you got? Wet feet. 
What do you need? A pair of gaiters. 

They can be hot and uncomfortable. They 
can be a pest to put on and take off. They are 
seldom 100% effective. Butin all the situations 
described and many more, I'd be wishing I’d 
worn my gaiters. 

A gaiter is a modified tube of fabric that 
covers the top of your boot and closes snugly 
over both the boot and over your leg some 
distance above the boot. It performs many 
functions besides the obvious ones of keeping 
out water and snow. A variant, particularly 


(though not exclusively) well known to walkers 
in Tasmania is mud, and with mud often come 
leeches: gaiters protect against mud and 
leeches, though both have a knack of getting 
in despite all precautions. As irritating as boots 
full of water can be, socks full of grass, seeds, 
leaves and other prickly items of vegetable 
origin are at least as undesirable. Again, 
gaiters offer relief. And let us not forget 
snakes. I’d always thought of snakes as 
relatively slow-moving creatures until, on a 
recent walk in Croajingolong National Park, I 
stood at a respectful distance—a couple of 
metres—to admire a handsome black 
specimen sunning itself amongst the coastal 
scrub. Without warning, and too quickly for me 
to react, there was an explosion of muscle 
power and the snake was gone, thankfully in 
the opposite direction. My ankles and shins, 
sans gaiters, felt suddenly naked. 

There are gaiters to suit different situations. 
For summer walks, where grass seeds are the 
main threat to your comfort, a pair of short 
gaiters of little more than ankle height, known 
variously as puttees, spats or stop tous, may 
be best. If you walk in lightweight footwear or 
do a lot of orienteering, then a very light pair 
designed for that purpose may suit. For 
extended use, when walking in very wet areas 


or when skiing or mountaineering in colder 
climates and at higher altitudes, gaiters which 
cover the entire upper of the boot and have a 
rubber rand which wraps under the instep 
provide not only exceptional protection from 
water and snow but some insulation from the 
cold, especially if lined with Thinsulate or 
some other insulator. While often designed for 
use with boots whose sole mates with the rand 
of the gaiter, these can be worn with many 
boots of traditional design. Lightweight boots, 
however, may not cope with the powerful 
elasticity of the rand, which must be stretched 
to fit on. 

Gaiters are often required to do a pretty 
tough job. When considering buying a pair, 
you should ask yourself whether they are 
waterproof and whether they will remain so; 
whether they are going to survive the beating 
that walking through mud, scrub and rocks, or 
skiing with metal-edged skis, or strolling 
around in crampons is going to deal out. For 
durability, some manufacturers have settled 
on tough polyester and cotton canvas, others 
on Cordura or similarly beefy nylon materials. 
Canvas has impressive water-resistant 
properties and can be re-proofed; nylons 
perform less well in the long run. A good 
combination of durability and weather 
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Torre 


quality and 
service are.wore 


-- ..i fact! 

all uourspecialiy 
neefl^ »»- dneres no 
compromising. 

(mail order or direct) 

10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Fh (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 


Melbourne 
Map Centre 

■ TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

For Australia, NZ, PNG, UK, USA 

■ TOURING MAPS 

World, Overseas Countries and Cities 

■ ROAD ATLASES 

For major countries 

■ TRAVEL GUIDES 

Baedekker's, Berlitz, Foder's, Frommer's, 
Let’s Go, Lonely Planet, Michelin 

■ OUTDOOR BOOKS 

Bushwalking, canoeing, touring, 4WD, 
cooking 

■ EDUCATIONAL 
MAPS 

■ COMPASSES " 


<§E 


740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Victoria 
(PO Box 55, Chadstone, Victoria 3148) 


( 03 ) 569 5472 


New efficiency through space-age 
technology. Easiest to light...to 
operate. Under 19 ounces. 


■ Runs on Coleman® fuel or kerosene 

■ New burner design focuses heat better 

■ Fine-tunes from full-blast to simmer 

■ 5-section windscreen is also pot support 


Distributed by 

I D JB Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
frWwl Interstate (008) 33 1325 
RICHARDS (03) 417 1610 

McCALLUM 
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protection is to be had, at high cost, from 
gaiters made of Strata, a Gore-Tex laminate 
whose outer layer is a heavy-duty Cordura- 
style nylon. Lighter Gore-Tex protects from the 
weather but may not last. Some gaiter makers 
use two or more different fabrics for different 
sections, reasoning that a boot and a leg 
require different levels of protection, and so 
on. 

Most gaiters have, in the interests of 
convenience, a closure which allows them to 
be put on or off while you are wearing boots. 
Try to imagine how this closure is likely to 
perform, day after day, in Tasmania’s mud or 
the freezing cold of a winter trip in the 
mountains. Zips, unless protected from the 
outside, are prone to clogging up and freezing. 
Some brands now use zips in combination 
with press studs and touch tape. Some leave 
out the zips. 

If gaiters attach to your laces and fasten 
under your boots, how easy are the fastenings 
to operate? in the mud? in the snow? How 
durable are they likely to be? Or how easy to 
replace? If you have light walking boots and 
heavy ski boots, will gaiters fit both? And 
finally, do they fit your legs? 

The accompanying table contains basic 
information concerning most brands available 
in Australia. Note that Velcro and Cordura are 
employed as generic terms and may not refer 
to the trade-marked material of that name. 
Gaiters are approximately knee-length unless 
specified. Prices are for a pair. 

Nick Tapp 

The other end...One of the most common 
(man-made) sights in the Australian 
mountains must be the grey slug shape of the 
Macpac Olympus tent. Light, roomy and a 
proven performer in bad weather, the 
Olympus is one of the triumphs of trans- 
Tasman enterprise. Many an Olympus owner, 



Above, purple people eater? No, Macpac's new 
two-door Olympus tent. Right, Mountain Designs 


however, must have had cause to wish the tent 
had a second entrance, probably when 
stumbling over stoves or other gear while 
coming or going through the single vestibule. 
Who said wishes don’t come true? The 
Olympus now has two entrances and two 
vestibules, one at each end; the inner tent is 
centrally placed in an outer unchanged in 
shape or size. In addition, both outer doors 
unzip from top or bottom, giving easier access 
and improved ventilation to what was already 
a good tent. Macpac is obviously not hiding its 
light under a bushel—the new Olympus 
comes in an eye-catching shade described as 
‘Ultra-violet’. RRP $618. 

...of the Spectrum. New from Macpac this 
summer is a three- to four-person tent, 
supported by three aluminium-alloy poles, 
with two doors and two vestibules and nearly 
four and a half square metres of internal floor 
space. The Spectrum sells for RRP $685. 

Knee Jerk? Reflex is a waterproof/ 
breathable fabric used as outer covering for 


four models at the top end of the Macpac 
range of down-filled sleeping bags. Available 
in New Zealand since 1976, the entire 
selection of ten bags is now on sale in 
Australia. 

Splish, Splash. Those busy beavers at 
Macpac have also come up with a number of 
garments for river users designed by Clare 
Cosson, a member of the New Zealand 
women’s white-water canoe team. In addition 
to the existing range of clothing for outdoor 
use, a paddle jacket, a Solarfleece pullover, 
polypropylene long shorts and baggy shorts in 
rip-stop nylon are all aimed specifically at 
canoeists. 



wmw 


Hogging the Limelight. The thoughtful 
design of the English Camera Care Systems 
range of protective camera cases and 
pouches, distributed by Outdoor Agencies, 
was noted in Equipment, Wild no 22. Most of 
the CCS camera cases likely to interest Wild 
readers now feature the Kobralid closure, 
which combines a wide, draw-cord-operated 
throat and a contoured, padded lid secured 
with a large patch of touch tape. As in the 
earlier models, zips are avoided, operation is 
easy, and weather protection appears to be 
good. 

The Warthog Standard (RRP $87.75) and 
Large (RRP $92) accommodate a medium¬ 
sized 35 millimetre single lens reflex camera 
with 35-70 and 70-210 millimetre zoom lens 
respectively. If you select a case larger than 
necessary for your customary lens, the extra 
space can be used for spare film or a second 
lens. A small internal pocket will hold a couple 
of filters and some lens tissues but not much 
more. Carry-straps are not included, and must 
be added to allow carrying at the waist or 
round the neck. 

Mountain Dinosaur. The Mountain Designs 
Zoom Case, made in Korea, is a camera case 
of similar internal dimensions to the Warthog 
Large. The Zoom Case includes a fixed 
shoulder- or neck-strap and a removable 
waist-strap, both of variable length, three 
loops inside the lid for film canisters, 
foam-filled flaps to divide the internal space, 
and an external pocket for filters and other 
small items. 

This new case sports an old-style zip 
opening. It purports to be padded with 
high-density closed cell foam: the sample sent 
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Eureka! 
Xhetent for all 


EUREKA DOME 


Eureka! 


Seen on all the best hikes.... 



Up hill and down dale, the Hi-Tec Ultra 
Series for men and women, support, 
protection and performance. 


HHEC ULTRA 


For your nearest stockist phone: 


SERIES 


A. K. Andrewartha Kevin Bullivant Agencies Floyd Footwear Pty. Ltd. Moulton Agencies Hilanti Investments Pty. Ltd. 

SA (08) 51 3178 W.A. (09) 325 8428 Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 8541061 N.S.W.(02)4381422 
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MAPS AND 
BOOKS BY 
MAIL ORDER 

B owyangs offer Australia's first 
comprehensive catalogue to plan and 
guide your next adventure. EVERY 
Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both government and 
private sources is included in our inventory. 
We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks 
and overseas maps for adventure holidays, 
isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
ir write to: 259 High Street, Kew, Vic 3101. 


Rock Rules windcheaters in the classic 
design—white chalked hands on black long- 
sleeved cotton and polyester. Great for a bivvy 
or all-night epic at your local crag. Sizes S, M, 
L, XL, XXL. Only $24.95 each (T-shirts $13.95 
each) (including packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in the world). 

Use the Wild order form in this issue or send cheque/money 
order or Bankcard, Visa or MasterCard details (type of card, 
name on card, card expiry date and number, amount, date and 
signature) to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, P0 Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. Australia. Allow several weeks for delivery. 






Above, Eureka’s top-of-the-range Denali tent. Below. 
Vivitar Trek 50 camera. 

to Wild appeared to contain instead athin slice 
of sponge cake. Ectomorphs will find the waist 
strap too long to stabilize the camera 
effectively. At RRP $44, it’s half the price of the 
corresponding CCS model, but the two are not 
equivalent. The Mountain Designs range incl¬ 
udes three other cases to hold different 
quantities of equipment. 

The Unbearable Lightness of Bush¬ 
walking. Two lightweight bushwalking boots 
have appeared since the publication of the 
survey in Wild no 28. Both have cement- 
bonded soles and Cambrelle linings. The 
Hi-tec K2 Ultra (RRP $129) has an upper of 
nylon and leather, and laces with a combin¬ 
ation of D-rings and hooks. The New Balance 
810 (RRP $199) has an upper of Cordura and 
full-grain leather, and laces with D-rings; a pair 
size 9 weighs about a kilogram. Both are made 
in men’s sizes 6-13, the New Balance also in 
women’s 4-10. 

All Tied Up. Two climbing harnesses from 
Cassin feature broad, padded waist-bands 
and leg loops, and equipment loops of seven 
millimetre rope. The Verdon Light closes at the 
waist with a simple buckle—one of those 
through which the tape must be doubled back 
for security. The Minicon consists of a swami 
belt with sewn tie-in loops, and leg loops. Both 
are available in a range of sizes; the waist-belt 
and leg loops of the Minicon are sold 
separately. Verdon Light, size medium, 
weighs 360 grams and costs RRP $110; 
Minicon, size medium, 270 grams, RRP $120. 
Both are imported by Outdoor Survival. 

New from the Bathtub. Eureka, distributed by 
Aymford, has a number of new two-person 
tents this summer ranging from the very 
lightweight Cirrus (RRP $229) to the much 
more substantial and spacious Denali (RRP 
$689), a free-standing tent supported by four 
flexible poles; a fifth makes a roomy front 
vestibule. Attention has been given to the 


problem of pitching the tent quickly while 
wearing bulky mittens. The Denali weighs 4.5 
kilograms and the Cirrus 2.2 kilograms. Also 
new are the Bike and Hike (RRP $209) and 
Autumn Wind (RRP $389). 


Vivitar’s Version. A late addition to the list of 
lightweight cameras is the Vivitar Trek 50, an 
all-weather camera waterproof to a depth of 
three metres. It has a 35 millimetre 5.6 fixed- 
focus lens with close-up switch, automatic 
exposure, automatic film speed settings with 
DX-coded film, motorized film loading, wind 
and rewind, and built-in flash. Imported by 
Merit Imports. RRP $ 329. 

Tough as Old Boots. Some people will do 
terrible things to a piece of fruit to make it fit in 
a rucksack. The Fruit Leather Company from 
Karrinyup, Western Australia, is turning 
peaches, plums and apricots into 25 gram 
strips of pure dried fruit (and preservative 
224), which will keep you chewing for some 
time. The Wild panel of Equipment Testing 
Executives scored plum leather a narrow 
winner on flavour but were impressed with all 
three. Warning; you’ll need a wash after eating 
one! Distributed by Outdoor Agencies, RRP 
$0.65. 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send to the Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. 
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THE MOUNTAINS ARE A TEST 

FOR YOUR BOOTS:- 

NOT YOUR FEET. 


Your feet: a natural architecture of muscle, bone and 
ligaments in perfect harmony. They carry your body weight 
all day and command respect by protecting them with 
properly designed Asolo® walking boots. 

Take the Horizon S; designed 
for long walks and stays in 
damp and cold environments. 
TheAsosorb® slick mix 
sole has a sure and 
steady grip, even in 
the worst conditions, 
and the exclusive 


Sorbothane® heel absorbs and dissipates up to 94% of shock 
when your feet strike the ground. 

The Superscout; an all year round boot, perfect in 
both wet and diy conditions. 

The uppers are Cordura Dupont® 
superscout ^ f and waterproofed suede. The 
soles are Wets mountain 
rubber. 

Both boots feature the 
Asoflex® structure, a 
patented nylon 
moulded insole 


which guarantees total protection on rough terrain and 
appropriate flex for each size. The linings are now in 
absorbant, quick drying Cambrelle 300 and closed cell EVA. 
The fit is made wider than European boots for Australian 
and New Zealand feet. 


BUSHWALKING, TREKKING. 

Distributed by: 

Macpac Wilderness Equip Pty Ltd. 

PO Box 6, Castle Hill NSW 2154 
Made in NZ under licence to Asolo SpA. 











Hair of the Dog 


Rialto...readers bite back at ‘twilight exhibitionism’ with gay abandon 


I am not surprised that your writer of ‘Taking 
the Dog for a Walk’ (Wild no 30) chose to hide 
behind a veil of anonymity and use his initials 
only. 

He seems aware that not only has he 
endangered himself and possibly others, but 
has undoubtedly committed a wilful trespass 
on the Rialto property. The collective logic of 
this illicit act defies rational explanation. CV 
(sic) makes it quite clear that he set out to 
accomplish this trip and did so with lamentable 
impunity and disregard for the serious 
consequences of his actions. 

For the record, there has been a spate of 
incidents involving people like CV (sic) who 
have abseiled, parachuted and otherwise 
skylarked to gay abandon on and off the 
Rialto. (Your writer was not, contrary to 
opinion, the first to ascend the Rialto—one 
daring climber did manage it shortly after the 
building’s opening early in 1987, but was 
nabbed and severely fined on his return to 
earth.) Similar acts of bravado have also 
occurred further west on the West Gate 
Bridge. 

The article which you have chosen to 
publish flies in the face of respect and safety: 
two concerns that you should be actively 
promoting in what is essentially a very 
dangerous sport. Just how many others now, 
having read this article, are going to emulate 
our so-called heroes and try the same feat, 
possibly with disastrous results? 

I’m sure there are many others with an 
active interest in climbing who would join me 
in denouncing this act of gross stupidity and 
twilight exhibitionism, to say nothing of the 
damage the pair inflicted during their recent 
ascent of the tower. 

Gary Higgins 
Melbourne, Vic 

Yes, Prime Minister 

I’ve just read your Wild no 30 editorial. You’ve 
certainly hit the nail on the head. Run for PM, 
you’ve got my vote. 

Ian Humphrey 
Evanston Park, SA 

Knockers Out 

It seems inevitable that each time you report 
on a run of Peter Treseder’s, the knockers are 
out in force. Wild no 29 contained two 
complaints that beg a reply. 

For our Akubra-dad walker to suggest that 
Peter’s Western Arthurs effort is fictitious, due 
largely to her own experience of walking that 
region, is akin to my suggesting that as I am 
unable to run a sub-2.30 marathon, then 
anyone saying it’s possible is stretching the 
truth. 

Comparing Peter Treseder's running in the 
South-west to sacrilege must be a joke. Does 
Brian also suggest that any walker who can 
outpace me, or carry a larger load rapidly up 
a steep hill, is not exhibiting the proper level 


of reverence and awe? Are we to ban all 
joggers from natural settings and relegate 
them to the concrete paths of our cities? 

As for ego—starting alone, running on your 
own and arriving unheralded is not much of an 
indication of an inflated ego...Peter makes no 
big fuss about his runs; it is others who are 
making a fuss... 

Bob Cavill 
Heathcote, NSW 

It has been with some bemusement that I have 
read the various comments on Peter 
Treseder’s recent exploits; particularly those 
of Brian Walker (Wild no 29) who appears 
offended by PT’s sacrilegious speed, com¬ 
pleting a ten-day walk in 24 hours. I have also 
heard criticisms and snide remarks over the 
years from various bushwalkers, aimed at 
those who take four days to do a simple two- 
or three-day hike. So what? Isn’t the bush 
there for every individual to enjoy at his/her 
pace? Or must we all conform to one person’s 
narrow view of ‘true enjoyment’? What would 
you have us do Brian? Impose speed 
restrictions? I can just imagine Park Rangers 
manning speed-traps and erecting signs 
throughout Australia’s wilderness that read, 
‘Walk at the same pace as Brian Walker 
—non-conformists will be prosecuted’. 

Finally, I can’t see how an encounter with 
someone like PT could really diminish one’s 
wilderness experience. At the rate he must 
travel, the encounter would be so brief you’d 
hardly have the time to say ‘G’day’. 

Australia's wilderness is the domain of 
individuals like us. I for one am interested to 
hear of the achievements of others such as 
Peter Treseder, but I would be equally interest¬ 
ed to hear of the achievements and exploits of 
someone like Brian Walker (no matter what 
pace he walks at). 

Barry Akehurst 
Mulgrave, Vic 

Chain-saws, Development and 
Bureaucrats 

We are about to depart for the UK after a 
superb ten months travelling through 
Australia, climbing, bushwalking (and being 
tourists as well). 

We have had a brilliant time. Superb wild 
landscapes, fascinating wildlife, friendly 
welcoming people, great weather, space and 
quiet places have all ensured it... 

The highlights were definitely Tasmania for 
bushwalking—we fell in love with the 
mountains there and will certainly be 
back—and Mt Arapiles, which is surely a 
strong contender for the best crag in the world. 

However, a few things really disappointed 
us...Firstly, the...short-sighted...attitude of the 
Tasmanian Government towards the State’s 
areas of wilderness. For a developed nation 
to be clear-felling its remaining areas of 
natural forest, even parts previously declared 


National Parks, almost defies belief... 

The noise and intrusion of scenic flights over 
some of the best National Parks we visited 
annoyed and saddened us...(on) Barn 
Bluff...we were buzzed every half hour by 
circling aircraft. The experience of the Olgas 
(almost continuous aircraft noise), Ormiston 
Gorge (helicopters) and Wilpena Pound were 
similarly marred. 

Finally...the attitude of Uluru National Park 
towards bushwalking at the Olgas seemed 
incredible. We were told off like school kids by 
a finger-waving Ranger for straying from the 
‘advised’ walking tracks, and informed that 
there was no room in the park for anyone, 
however experienced or well-equipped, to 
have any more adventurous an experience 
than a neatly packaged, way-marked walk... 

Mark Hutchinson 
Sue Lawty 
West Yorkshire, UK 

High on Drugs 

Further to the excellent article on acute 
mountain sickness (Wild no 29), I found no 
mention of the drug acetazolamide (Diamox 
500 milligram capsules). Current medical 
literature and my personal experience in 
Kashmir and Ladakh both endorse this 
product for prophylaxis against AMS. 

While not undermining the essential 
practice of slow acclimatization in mountain 
regions, perhaps high trekkers should seek 
medical advice on this preparation, along with 
the usual anti-diarrhoeals and antibiotics. 

David Pearson 
Crows Nest, NSW 

Scientific Swag 

Your article by Jim Smith (Wild no 30) should 
make people think harder about how they 
carry their gear. For the past seven or eight 
years, I’ve been carrying my load spread 
between a front- and a back-pack. It’s quite 
easy to slip a light day-pack over the chest and 
fasten it behind; I move the waist-strap up to 
a high shoulder-position to stop the shoulder 
straps slipping sideways off the shoulders. 
The large pack then goes on the back in the 
normal manner. 

I was tempted to try this method after 
reading an article in New Scientist on the 
efficiency of carrying a load by various 
methods, such as all on the back, all on the 
front and various ratios between, round the 
waist, and on poles. While I cannot recall the 
ratio that gave the best result, the splitting of 
the load front and back with shoulder packs 
was a country mile ahead in efficiency... 

As a cross country skier, this method is also 
enormously convenient; everything required 
for the day goes in the front pack...you’ll ski 
more erect and with less fatigue if you give it 
a try. 

Andrew Moran 
Wyoming, NSW 
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Strong and 
Waterproof 

These are just two of the Macpac advantages. 


The Olympus has survived formidable winds and being 
'buried alive” more times than we care to remember. The 
aerodynamic testing and Multi-pitch structure built into 
the Olympus is in every Macpac tent, to ensure they 
outperform their intended purpose. 

Tb complete their extreme weatherproofness, Macpac 
tents have double-coated flys and impenetrable bucket 
floors with tape-sealed seams. 

But we don't stop there. Macpac's Multi-pitch system also 
lets you pitch any part, or all of your tent at once. And 
combined with large inbuilt vents, Multi-pitch minimises 
condensation by encouraging airflow 


Macpac tents are designed 
and constructed in New Zealand 
to keep you safe, dry and 
comfortable in any weather. 



macpac 


Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



inflating and 


deflating 


virtually 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Fty Ltd. 

P.0. Box 209, Wfelland 
South Australia 5007 


*1988 Cascade Designs, Inc 
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ALPINE SYSTEMS 


Convertible travel bags 
for week-end or world 
travel. Hide-away 
panel covers the 
Paralux harness when 
not in use. 

Compression straps 
I control the contents. 

! Can be carried as 
backpack, shoulder 
bag or hand luggage. 
Travel Kinni I; 60 
litres. Travel Kinni II; 
66 litres. Travel Kinni 
III; 72 litres. 

Available at better Specialist Outdoor Shops 



Where on Earth 
would you be 
without Puritabs? 

□ Treat your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs* or Puritabs Maxi 
(for water tanks), and reduce the risk of stomach upsets such as diarrhoea 
caused by water-borne infection. 

□ Available from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal stores and 
Scout Outdoor Centres. 



ANEW 
COMPACT 
COMPASS 
FOR QUICK 
AND SURE 
DIRECTION 
FINDINO 

The M-3 

boasts both elegant design and 
performance features that place it 
solidly in the elite class. 

This ergonomically designed 
compass is intended for racing and 
training and can also be used by 
schools and scouts. The features that 
make it so outstanding include an 
anatomically designed transparent 
baseplate with rounded lower edges 
and lipped upper edges, in addition 
to rubber pads to keep the compass 
from slipping on the map. There are 
two holes (one triangular and one 
round) for control marking and a 
lens for fourfold magnification, in 
addition to direction-of-travel arrows. 

The capsule is the same as in the 
Suunto MC-1 and, thanks to the 
unique bearing mechanism, dirt that 
may have lodged is discarded when 
the capsule rotates. The M-3 is also 
available with a declination 
correction scale (M-3 D). 

Luminous marks facilitate night 
use. The compass’s 
dimensions are /->, 

61 X 121 mm. 

A 



SUUNTO 


SUUNTO Compasses are 
proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288. Fax 794 0750 

























CANVAS SHIRT 

A shirt for the harshest of summers made 
from 8oz cotton canvas in a classic rugged 
style. The shirts are twin needle sewn for 
durability, pigment dyed for depth of colour, 
and garment washed for comfort. The sizes 
are generous to allow for some shrinkage. 
Colours: Khaki, Cobalt, Brick Red 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL, XXL, XXXL 
$49.50 


ALIENS 

These units represent 
evolution of camming devices. They are not 
reinventing the camming device, they take 
what currently works well and incorporate 
several new advancements. The alien has the 
security of four opposing cams, combined 
with a flexible control cable operation. They 
allow deep placement and reach with less 
sticking and walking. The grip is comfortable 
and secure. Stems will tolerate severe flex 
without damage making them suitable for 
horizontal placements. The springs are incor¬ 
porated into the cams allowing a narrow axle 
width which means a greater number of 
placements are possible along with better 
security (higher probability that all four cams 
are in contact with the rock). Aliens have 
proven their reliability in static and impact 
testing, and in extensive actual use. They also 
come in a wide size range — from just 9mm 
to 6.25cm. A 9mm camming device is very 

ALIEN 9mm $64.00 

ALIEN 12mm $64.00 

ALIEN 19mm $65.00 

ALIEN 25mm $65.00 

ALIEN 37mm $69.50 

ALIEN 50mm $69.50 

ALIEN 62mm $69.50 


Wenger -— The Genuine Swiss Army Knives 
Xmas Special — 20 Models to choose from. 
Visit the display in a Kathmandu Shop or call 
our Mail Order Dept, for a detailed brochure. 


SHOPS 

MELBOURNE 78 HARDWARE ST, PH (03) 642 1942 
BOX HILL, VICTORIA SHOP 2SB, WHITEHORSE PLAZA, PH (03) 890 1130 
SYDNEY TOWN HALL ARCADE, CNR KENT & BATHURST STS, PH (02) 261 8901 
PRODUCT INFORMATION Sc ORDERS GPO BOX 2084S, MELBOURNE 3001 
PHONE TOLL FREE 008 333 484, MELBOURNE AREA PHONE 417 6411 


BAGUETTES 

Bushwalk, cycle, swim or play beach volley 
ball in them, your Baguettes will love you for 
it. Fabricated in a tough yet supple Tousser 
cloth (60% polyester/40% cotton), Baguette 
shorts will dry quickly and feel comfortable. 
Baguettes have been styled on the original 
rugger shorts with the addition of inseam side 
pockets. Colours; Red, Navy, Rose, Graphite, 
Turquoise 

Mens Sizes: S, M, L or XL 
Women’s Sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16 


GORE-TEX RAINPARKA 

This is the only rainparka most people will 
ever need. It is a completely waterproof, 
windproof and breathable garment. Ample 
length (just above the knee) full zip-front 
with double storm flaps keeps you well 
covered in the roughest of weather. It’s both 
waterproof down to the last drop owing to 
heat sealed taped seams and breathable, so 
you won’t end up soaked in sweat or rain. We 
use a three layer Taslan/Gore-Tex/Tricot 
fabric for its durability, lightweight and good 
looks. The cut is roomy but you can alter it 
to a snugger fit with the waist level draw 
cord. We’ve taken care to design a generous 
hood which is flexible and easily adjustable. 
There are two deep pockets and an inside 
pocket for maps, travel documents — what¬ 
ever needs most protection. 

Gore-Tex fabric comes with a three year 
guarantee from Gore Associates (Australia) 
Pty Ltd. 

Colours: Mid-Blue 


Sizes: S, M, L 

$228.00 


















Performance AND Comfort 
-in ONE unique system 


Forward‘Rolling’ 
action of the Attak 
heel providing a 
gradual transition 
onto the 
sole. 


Improved Yeti gaiter 
retention. 


development of the exclusive 
Trionic sole design, the Trionic 
Attak* incorporates all the unique 
features of the original — and more! 


Improved heel grip. 


Improved 
walking comfort. 


The Trionic Attak 
is a total walking boot 
system designed to 
provide the best in 
both performance and 
comfort on the hill. 


Increased “toe 
3* spring” of the Attak 
j m last provides greater 
Vf walking comfort. 


For further 
information on 
the NEW Trionic 
Attak range of 
walking boots and 
the complete 
SCARPA collection 


send for the 1988 Footwear Catalogue — AVAILABLE NOW. 


The TRIONIC ATTAK sole is manufactured only by 
Skywalk of Italy exclusively for SCARPA 
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Berghaus Limited, 34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne. NE1 IPG. 


















C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; Cairns 
Caloundra Camping Centre; 
Caloundra 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 




At last, a tough, large-capacity internal-frame rucksack built for Australian conditions. 

A We are serious about building tough rucksacks. 

No-nonsense weather-resistant 12-ounce canvas is 
double-sewn and even twice-bound to help keep out water. 
Stress points are double-sewn and/or bar tacked, 
and possible abrasion points are reinforced with heavy- 
-“•v duty nylon. More comfort and convenience, less 
} mucking around. Choose from either 50-65 or 70-85 
I litre sacks (with compression straps) and three fully- 
adjustable harnesses. The body-hugging hip-belt and 
/ shoulder straps have dual-density foam padding. The 
^P ' _ i %. internal frame is shaped to avoid your head. The Kakadu 

\ * f A has an extendable lid i. 

and throat, and a lid- ^ 

and front-pocket. A rucksack for serious outdoor abuse, j^^i^Qaustralia 
from Australia’s leading rucksack manufacturer. See 

the Kakadu at better bushwalking shops. DOWN TO EARXH products 


TREKKING 

WHITE-WATER 

RAFTING 

KAYAKING 

CYCLING 

BUSHWALKING 

We specialize in adventure-filled holidays, 
from easy rambles in the Snowies to fully- 
fledged expeditions into the world’s highest 
ranges. 

Expert guides, unique itineraries and 
competitive prices make our trips the first 
choice. 

Treks and expeditions to the Himalaya and 
Andes. 

For details call (02) 29 1581 
Wilderness Expeditions 
8th FI, 37 York St, 

^Sydney 2000 
■k||0 2TAQ01198 



KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 
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MAPS 


COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSLIG 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 


AUSLIG, P.O. BOX 2, 
BELCONNEN, A.C.T. 2616 
Please send brochures on comprehensive range 
of maps and the address of my nearest stockist. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 
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The most fun you'll 
ever have sitting down. 

Whether you’re tackling the white water, or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that 
minimises damage with rocks and snags, and with 
inbuilt U.V. inhibitors ensures maximum protection 
against the sun. 

Forfull information and details of your nearest 
distributor, contact Nylex Rotomould. 

( 03)5512111 ( 02 ) 6484599 ( 07 ) 2687633 . 
For calls outside 

Melbourne 
metro area 
( 008 ) 335195 . 



NYLEX 

Pioneer 


Trek 

Nepal 

Trekking, Rafting & Wildlife 
Expeditions. 

Enjoy an adventure holiday 
in Nepal. 

BOOK SOONI Call 

World Expeditions 

(Australian Himalayan Expeditions). 
Sydney: (02) 264 3366 
Melbourne: (03) 419 2333 
Brisbane: (07) 229 5355 f 
Adelaide: (08) 212 7857 “ 

Perth: (09)221 2300 



CANOE AND SPORT RECYCLE 

617 Camberwell Road, Hartwell 3124 
Telephone: (03) 29 6155 

NEW & USED 

Fibreglass, Plastic Canoes, Kayaks. Open Cana¬ 
dians and funboats for the family and enthusiast. 


You want thermal 
underwear? You 
need Helly-Hansen 
UFA SUPER 


When you travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, 
dance, run, cycle, windsurf, work or sleep ... start 
with UFA SUPER then decide what else you’ll 
need to wear. Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works. 
Ask someone who wears it. 

PHOTO COMPETITION 

Do you have photographs of LIFA SUPER in action? Send 
your LIFA SUPER action shots (preferably colour 
transparencies) to D B Biggs Pty Ltd, 153 Sussex Street, 
Sydney, NSW 2000. The best photographs will be published. 
Successful photographers will be credited and receive a LIFA 
SUPER top (000) and a pair of long johns (008). All 
photographs will be returned. 



LIFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 



AVAILABLE FROM ALL GOOD OUTDOOR SHOPS 


DART surf skis 

Buoyancy vests, approved life jackets for toddlers 
up, spray-decks, paddles, ‘Aqua sacs’-waterproof 
gear bags, wetsuit boots, canoeing books, plus other 
accessories. 2nd hand boats always needed for re¬ 
cycle. All stock at very reasonable prices, come in 
for friendly advice from fellow canoeists. 

CANOEING AT LAST AT A REASONABLE PRICE 

Current Craft • Nylex • Quality Kayaks • B-Line 
• Dart • Wildwater • Ace, etc. 
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SINGLE ROPE TECHNIQUE EQUIPMENT 

INTERNATIONALLY ACCEPTED 


A1 ASCENDERS 8-11 mm 


A1 ASCENDERS 8-16 mm 



MINI RACK MINI GOLDTAIL 

DESCENDER DESCENDER 


SEE THEM AT YOUR LOCAL OUTDOORS SUPPLIER 
For further information or free catalogue RING 

SINGLE ROPE TECHNIQUE EQUIPMENT 

54 BLACKSHAW AVE, MORTDALE, NSW 2223, AUSTRALIA. FAX OR PHONE 02 57 6420 









For information on how to get your business 
listed in this regular feature, please contact 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Phone (03) 240 8482. 

Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

175 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (064) 52 4147 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Lt 
28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 


Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
West Ryde 2114 
Ph (02) 85 6099 


Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 
Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02)817 5590 
Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 
Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (02) 647 1488 

Hills Outdoor Adventure Centre 

Unit 19, 5 Hudson Avenue 

Castle Hill 2154 

Ph (02) 634 2333 

Kathmandu 

Shop 34A 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 8901 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 

Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Outdoor Experience 

518 Macauley Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 21 5755 

Wildsports 

327 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 


Queensland 


Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 
Ph (077)75 6116 
Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 


Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 839 6609 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 


Mountain Designs 
95 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


Outdoor Equipment Centre 
Shop 11 

81 Grafton Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 31 2669 
Queensland Conservation 
Council 

Billabong Book Shop 
2 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 2801 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


Flinders Camping Pty Ltd 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Mountain Designs 
185 Pulteney Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 
Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Gearin' Up 

12 Edward Street 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 3628 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3999 

Mountain Creek Camping and 

Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 
Ruff W Tuff 
10 Rooke Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 7099 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 
Young’s Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 

Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 

617 Camberwell Road 

Hartwell 3124 

Ph (03) 29 6155 

Aiking Repairs 

2nd Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 



Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 


Algona Publications Pty Ltd 
2nd Floor 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 


Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 


BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 
Bowyangs Maps & Guides 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 3526 


Broadway Disposals 
259 Broadway 
Reservoir 3073 
Ph (03) 460 6621 


Bungp Boot Company 

Abbotsford 3067 
Ph (03) 417 6092 


Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 

Canoe & Sport Recycle 

617 Camberwell Road 

Hartwell 3124 

Ph (03) 29 6155 

Canoe Factory 

18 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 

Greens Environment & Community 

Bookshop 

247 Flinders Lane 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 654 4833 


High Point Camping and Disposals 

Shop 34 

Highpoint City 

Rosamond Road 

Maribyrnong 3032 

Ph (03) 318 6758 


Kathmandu 
25B Whitehorse Plaza 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 890 1130 


Kathmandu 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
Kathmandu Mail Order 
GPO Box 2084S 
Melbourne 3001 
Ph (008) 33 3484 


Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 


Street 
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Peregrine Adventures 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051)55 9373 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03)817 6030 

Walkabout Gourmet Adventures 

PO Box 2179 

North Brighton 3186 

Ph (03) 598 4904 

World Expeditions 

Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Western Australia 


Adventure Out 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 


Peregrine Adventures 
Summit Travel 
Shop 5 

The SGIO Atrium 

Cnr King Street & St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
(09) 321 6524 


World Expeditions 
—Adventure World 
2nd Floor 
8 Victoria Avenue 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 221 2300 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph(05056) 736 

Venture Treks Ltd 

POBox 37-610 Parnell 

Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Westland Glacier Skiing 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 
World Expeditions 
—Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

India 

Ibex Expeditions (P) Ltd 
G 66, East of Kailash 
New Delhi 110065 
Ph (New Delhi) 684 6403 



80 cents a word (minimum $8.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October 
(summer). Advertisements will be inserted in 
the first available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 

responsible for errors, although every care is 

All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the T rade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Publications Pty Ltd, P(§ Box 415, Prahran, 

Antarctica. Greenpeace is accepting 
applications for winter-over personnel 
at their World Park Base, Cape Evans, 
Antarctica, for December 1989 to 
March 1991 season. Positions avail¬ 
able are base leader, scientist, radio 
operator and doctor. Contact in writing, 
including resume. Henk Haazen, 
Greenpeace NZ, Private Bag, 
Wellesley Street, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Phone (09) 79 6330. 

Books on mountains, mountain men, 
travel and all other topics. Maps, 
guides, posters. Discount and remain¬ 
der books. Good books bought and 
sold. Loch Wilson, Book Domain, 169 
Russell Street, Melbourne. (03) 663 
1473. 

Fairydown Trilogy Tunnel Tent. 

Seam sealed, new condition, $400. 
(047) 58 6104. 

Hallmark Solo One-person Tent. 

Never used. Cost over $200. $120. 
Peter (075)63 0188. 

J&H Gore-Tex Bivvy Bag. New, $200. 
(047) 58 6104. 

Light Table. Due to the introduction of 
'electronic publishing', this standing- 
height work-bench, which was used for 
the preparation of artwork, is no longer 
required at Wild. Ideally suited for 
paste-up and other artwork, it has an 
angled white Laminex work surface 
measuring 100 centimetres x 180 
centimetres. Easily dismantled, free¬ 
standing, black steel frame. Easily 
converted to light table. A fraction of its 
original cost—$195. Phone (03) 240 
8482. 

Paddymade Tassie Tent. Floor, 
poles, new condition, $350. (047) 58 
6104. 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets by DB Stuff. 

The ultimate in luxury sleeping. 
Lightweight, compact and so very 
comfortable. Colours available: red, 
royal blue, navy, sky blue, wattle 
yellow, jade green, electric blue. 
Standard $43.50, long $46.50, YHA 
$57, double $89. Also available: 
cotton, poly-cotton, flannelette inner 
sheets; pack-liners; canyon bags; stuff 
sacks. Prompt mail-order service by 
Australia’s leading supplier of silk inner 
sheets. Prices include postage within 
Australia. Send cheque/money order, 
name, address, phone number, to 
Diana Bisset, DB Stuff, PO Box 52, 
Berowra 2081. (02) 456 1602. 
Tramping n’ Camping. Equipment 
sales, hire. 574 Oxford Street, Bondi 
Junction, 2022. Phone (02) 387 4095. 



Coast and Mountain Walkers of 
NSW. Meetings every second 
Wednesday evening, Concord Com¬ 
munity High School, Stanley Street, 
Concord. Mainly overnight and 
week-end walks, some day walks. 
Special walks Easter, Christmas-New 
Year. Also canoeing, cross country 
skiing, cycle touring. For 18s plus. 
Programmes in leading camping 

Snow Country Sports Club. 

Organized club activities with 
experienced leaders. Bushwalking and 
ski touring. Enquiries to 115 
Canterbury Road, Heathmont. Phone 
(03) 720 4647. 

Span Unlimited. Young, active club, 
18-35 years, enjoying bushwalking, 
canyoning, canoeing, cycling, 
horse-riding, skiing, ice climbing, 
caving and more. Day and overnight 
trips. Meet second and fourth 
Wednesday of every month at Sports 
House, 157 Gloucester Street, Sydney. 
Phone (02) 810 5603. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets 
at 8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 


Visitors and new members interested 
in rockclimbing are welcome. Contact 
the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 

Victorian National Parks Assoc¬ 
iation Inc Bushwalking and 
Activities Group. The VNPA's 
extensive bushwalking programme 
offers: day and overnight walks, base 
camps, cross country skiing, cycling, 
canoeing, excursions, Friends of 
National Parks activities, park 
inspections via 'Walk, Talk and Gawk'. 
Something for all outdoor enthusiasts. 
For a free copy of the bushwalking 
programme and membership details, 
write or phone, VNPA Bushwalking 
Group, First Floor, RE Ross House, 
247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 3000. 
Telephone (03) 654 6843. 

YHA Activities meets every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse-riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, water-skiing. New 
members welcome. Contact YHA 
Victoria, 205 King Street, Melbourne. 
(03) 670 7991. 


WE THOUGHT 
THEY'D ALL GONE! 

Limited numbers of the following back issues (all 
of which have been out of stock for over two 
years) have recently come to light: 

Issue 4 Issue 6 Issue 10 

These collectors’ editions are a must for completing your 
valuable reference to Australia’s Wilderness areas, and are 
available on a first-come basis, for $4.95 each, including 
postage. 

Don’t miss out. Send a cheque/money order or Bankcard, 
Visa or MasterCard details (type of card, name on card, 
card expiry date and number, amount, date, and signature) 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. Allow several weeks for delivery. 

(Some copies may be slightly damaged.) 


DOUBLE THE PLEASURE 

To celebrate its tenth year of publication, Rock , Australia's world-class 
climbing magazine, will be published TWICE A YEAR, starting 1989. The 
Jan-Jun issue goes on sale in mid-May, and the Jul-Dec issue in 
mid-November. Printed in superb full-colour, the biannual Rock will feature the 
best in Australian rockclimbing and mountaineering writing and photography, 
fully made-up guidebooks, colour posters, news, information, reviews, 
equipment reports, opinion and much more...for the same old price of $5.95 a 
copy. Order yours NOW from PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 

BE FAMOUS AND RICH 

Payments for contributions to Rock have been significantly increased. Let's 
see your best slides and writing (deadlines 15 February and 15 August). 
Alternatively, discuss your proposal with us (phone 03 240 
8482)—guidebooks are also welcome for publication. 
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glory over Maruia Falls, 


New Zealand. 
Peter Stephen 

Wild welcomes slides 
‘l,- for this page; 

^ payment is at i> 

V ■' J our standard rate. 

Mail to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 
3181. 
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COVER 


Eleven years ago Berghaus were European 
pioneers in the use of Gore-Tex* Fabric for 
the manufacture of waterproof, breathable 
clothing for outdoor adventure sports. 

The intervening period has seen Berghaus 
maintain its position as acknowledged 
leaders in the production of technical shell 
clothing for mountaineering and hill walking 
— a position which has been carefully 
preserved by experience, and an intense 
programme of research and product 
development. 


TO 

INSURANCE AGAINS1 
THE WEATHER 


ONLY BERGHAUS 
YOU FULLY 
COMPREHENSIVE 


The Berghaus range of Performance Shell 
Clothing features Gore-Tex Ultra TZ Fabric, a 
3-layer laminate fabric exclusive to the 
company. The Gore-Tex membrane is 
protected by a Taslan outer layer which, while 
extremely durable, still retains a soft, 
comfortable ‘feel’. 


As you would expect from Berghaus, all 
seams are heat tape sealed for maximum 
weather-proofing. 


The Lightning jacket (illustrated) features a 
wired hood, waist draw-cord, heavy-duty, two- 
front zip with touch tape storm-flap and 
and touch tape adjustable cuffs. 




